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The Library Mission of Magazines’ 
By Ralph Munn 


s6QAVE the magazines—let the books 
burn!” 

Magazines have become so essential in 
all branches of research that the libra- 
rian of today might well give this order 
in case of fire. 

Except for a small proportion of out- 
of-print titles, most of a public library’s 
books could be duplicated easily or re- 
placed with later and better ones. With 
magazines it is a far different story. 
From news stand to rubbish pile covers 
a short period in the life history of the 
average magazine. Issued by the thous- 
ands today they become rare a year from 
today. Certain dealers do a thriving 
business in selling back issues at more 
than original price. And magazines 
form the backbone of a library’s refer- 
ence section. Without them the librarian 
would be almost helpless. 


The Librarian’s Choice 


At the outset it should be explained 
that the breezy and snappy stories which 
crowd the newsstands do not come with- 
in the librarian’s notice, but neither is he 
forbiddingly highbrow in his choice. True, 
he does treasure the dignified quarterlies 
and the esoteric journals of the learned 
societies, but the periodicals most fre- 
quently used are the popular and literary 
current events magazines and the techni- 
cal journals. 

A test recently made in the Chicago 
Public Library showed that the Literary 
Digest, Nation, Outlook, New Republic, 
Scientific American, School Review and 
Living Age are most in demand for ref- 
erence purposes. 


“Of making many books there is no 
end,” but reference librarians grow gray 
searching for facts which have never 
found their way into any book. The 
magazines fail them less frequently. 

A sales manager who was recently 
transferred to Rio de Janeiro wanted to 
know about schools for his children. 
Books were of little use, but the Bulletin 
of the Pan-American Union told him of 
the private English schools in the Bra- 
zilian capital, and he decided to take his 
family with him. 

The broker who needed the price of 
United States Steel Common on July 2, 
1917 was not referred to a book but to 
the Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
for July 7, 1917. 

An engineer wanted to know how deep 
an oil well has ever been drilled. No 
book contained this information but the 
library’s indexes led him to page 42 of 
the Oil and Gas Journal for September 6, 
1928, and he learned that in Reagan 
County, Texas, a well had been sunk 
8,255 feet. 

Is it any wonder that back issues are 
substantially bound and carefully filed 
away for future use? 


Value Depends on Indexing 


Of course the reference value of a 
magazine depends largely upon its in- 
clusion in one of the standard indexes. 
The file of the North American Review 
for 1902 would be virtually worthless to 
the librarian except that every article is 
immediately brought to light through the 


1 Reprinted by permission from Carnegie Magazine, Pittsburgh. 
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READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERA- 
TURE. 

Would you like to refer again to that 
article you read by Josephus Daniels? 
You may think you read it while return- 
ing from your vacation in 1925. Or it 
may have been in 1924 or perhaps in 
1926 and you are not sure in what maga- 
zine it appeared but you think it was 
probably Harper’s. The search may ap- 
pear to be hopeless but the READERS’ 
Guipe will direct you at once to page 6 
in the Saturday Evening Post of Septem- 
ber 5, 1925. Are you interested in the 
foreign affairs of Soviet Russia? The 
READERS’ GUIDE will send you to every 
article that has been printed in about 120 
of our leading magazines. 

The InpusTRIAL ArTs INDEX, THE 
EpucaTION INDEX, INTERNATIONAL IN- 
DEX and AGRICULTURAL INDEx do for 
their specialized fields what the Reap- 
ERS’ GuipE does for the more general 
magazines. Every article is listed by 
author and subject and frequently by 
title. 

Mr. H. W. Wilson, the man who 
planned and published these indexes, will 
have a prominent place in the history of 
library service. 


$10,000 a Year for Magazines 


The Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
spends $10,000 or eleven per cent of its 
annual book fund for 1,313 different 
periodicals, of which 279 come from for- 
eign countries. Most of them are from 
Great Britain, France, and Germany, but 
China, India, Poland and eight other 
countries are represented. Perhaps an- 
other $5,000 goes into their permanent 
bindings. 

The Library’s Technology department 
alone spends $4,000 a year, more than 
half its book fund, for periodicals, but 
without them it could not function. A 
book dealing with technical processes may 
become out of date while it is being 
printed. Even monthly magazines are 
too old for the engineer or chemist, and 
he seeks weeklies. Yet with this expen- 
diture of $4,000 a year the Technology 
department has only about one-half of 
the periodicals of the world dealing with 
chemistry and allied lines. 

The jealousy with which libraries are 
coming to guard their magazine files is 


shown by their reluctance to lend them to 
one another. Through a system of inter- 
library loans a library can usually bor- 
row a needed book from some other city, 
but requests for magazine files are not 
encouraged. Stocks, bonds, and precious 
jewels may be entrusted to the mails, but 
not a bound magazine! 

Libraries are also beginning to limit 
the use of magazine files within their own 
buildings. When it is discovered that en- 
tire classes are required to read a certain 
article, that article is photographed or 
typewritten to save wear on the volume. 
Library assistants are being urged to look 
first in books and to use the magazines 
as a last resort. All of this is, of course, 
to the end that these files may be pre- 
served for future generations. 


The Economics of Periodicals 


It is the familiar old rule of supply and 
demand which is boosting the value of 
magazine sets. The supply is more or 
less fixed but the demand is constantly 
increasing. The library which is estab- 
lished in 1929 needs magazine files reach- 
ing back to 1829. The college which es- 
tablishes a graduate school must imme- 
diately acquire the periodicals sets which 
are so essential to research. 


Most of the newer libraries are unable 
to secure full sets and in their efforts to 
do so they have awakened the older li- 
braries to a fuller appreciation of the 
value of magazine files. 


The complete set of the Gentlemen’s 
Magazine, published in London from 
1731 until 1907, is the longest file in the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. The 
Edinburgh Review, reaching back to 1802 
and the Quarterly Review, begun in 1809, 
are still published, and complete sets are 
available here. The North American Re- 
view, established in 1815 and still con- 


tinued is the Library’s longest American 
file. 


The American public library rejoices in 
the liberality with which it lends its pos- 
sessions. Most of its collection is freely 
available to everyone. Rare books are 
sometimes lent to those whose respon- 
sibility is established and some libraries 
have even lent the pictures from their 
walls. But don’t ask for a bound maga- 
zine! 
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John Cotton Dana’s Last Writings 


It is doubtful if more widespread or sincere tributes have ever been paid to 
any librarian than those which were printed in the press in all parts of the coun- 
try upon the death of John Cotton Dana of Newark. Below, we reprint Mr. 
Dana’s last article which was published after his death on the editorial page of 
the New York Times; preceded by the editorial comment of the Times upon the 


event. 


‘THE article printed on this page today 

by the late John Cotton Dana was 
prepared by him for the Times, but he 
was prevented by illness from forward- 
ing it to this office. It was found among 
his papers after his death. Quite apart 
from the pathetic interest thus attaching 
to one of the last things that came from 
his busy pen and active brain, his argu- 
ment has a great inherent value. Mr. 


Dana had come to be regarded as almost 
our leading authority on library manage- 
ment. Always a keen observer of trends 
in publishing and in the changing de- 
mands of people who frequent libraries, 


he had come to the conclusion that it is 
unnecessary for public libraries to keep 
all the current fiction on their shelves. 
So much of it is easily available to read- 
ers in countless other ways and forms 
that librarians should feel at liberty to 
stock up only with standard and excep- 
tional novels, thus releasing a larger part 
of their funds for the purchase of biog- 
raphy and books dealing with applied 
science and invention and modern social 
and governmental problems. Such a pos- 
thumous counsel coming from such a 
source is certain to receive due attention 
from all interested in the ject—_New 
York Times. 


Libraries iction 
By John Cotton Dana 


In recent years novels have become 
almost as universal as newspapers. They 
appeal to every one who reads and the 
demand for them has created so good a 
“fiction market” that it seems impossible 
for writers and publishers to fill the de- 
mand. The readers of novels and short 
stories in this country today must num- 
ber tens of millions. They have attrac- 
tive and new fiction spread before them 
every day, and every day much of this 
fiction costs relatively less to purchase. 


Clean and wholesome weeklies, each 
publishing good new fiction, come from 
the press by millions of copies. Of a 
score and more of monthlies the same 
statements are true. Reference here is 
to journals of a general nature, contain- 
ing interesting articles, admirably illus- 
trated, on subjects of the day, plus al- 
ways from one to half a dozen short 
stories and one or more long continued 
novels. Within the last ten or twenty 
years periodicals devoted solely to fiction 
—all of them the natural successors to 
Beadle’s Dime Novels of blessed mem- 
ory and to the Seaside Series and Nick 
Carter and not a few others—crowd 
every news stand in the country ; they are 
bought and read by millions. Not a few 
of them carry each month at least one 
story of novel length, and the vast ma- 
jority of the more popular and successful 
give their purchasers lively and whole- 
some stories, often quite as worthy of 
praise as are many of the cloth-bound 
two and a half dollar books of the more 
artistocratic publishers. And even these 
cloth-bound books—by some considered 
more reputable and distinguished reading 
—can now be borrowed from lending li- 
braries at a price that makes the reading 
of them cost only a few cents. 

The bearing on the library of these 
facts about the increase in the story- 
reading habit, and the resulting cheap- 
ness of new and popular fiction may be 
stated in this way: 

In former days, say twenty-five to 
forty years ago, nearly all good new 
novels appeared in bound form. Their 
price, though less than it is today, was 
more, relatively, to the income of the vast 
majority of novel-readers. The public 
library idea was born—a century ago— 
at a time when all books were scarce and 
when it seemed wise and economical for 
a community to pool its book expendi- 
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ture and use it to form a book reserve 
to which all citizens could go. And even 
as recently as twenty-five or forty years 
ago, this method of making all members 
of a community rich in books by having 
a public library, carried on naturally the 
habit of including both current new fic- 
tion and the old standards on its shelves 
for general lending. 

Now, the facts above briefly outlined 
and their relation to the administration 
of a library have been noted, and libra- 
rians begin to ask themselves and the 
general public this question: 

“In view of the ease and small cost 
with which the average reader can have 
the reading of new fiction as it appears, 
ought not libraries to reduce the quan- 
tity of this same new fiction which they 
at present supply and use the money 
thus saved for the purchase and admin- 
istration of books in other lines?” 

We conclude, then, that the public li- 
brary is no longer in the position in re- 
lation at least to popular fiction, mean- 
ing most of the current fiction, in which 
it was twenty-five years ago. Though 





it may be said to accupy an even more 
important position in relation to the pro- 
motion—by free lending—of the great 
fiction of the world, that which occupies 
an important place in general as well as 
in literary history, in education and in 
the study of society since the days of 
Defoe and Fielding. 

Our suggestion, consequently, is that 
librarians consider the advisability of re- 
ducing the amount spent by libraries each 
year on the purchase and lending of pop- 
ular current fiction and of diverting the 
reduction to two things: 

1. The purchase and promotion of in- 
terest in and the lending of those few 
hundred novels which are generally ac- 
cepted as the best; and 

2. The increase of the purchase of 
and the promotion of interest in, the use 
of in the library and the lending of books 
and journals which deal with the ques- 
tions of science, invention, production 
and transport of material things and 
those which deal with pressing problems 
of society, government, morals and re- 
ligion. 





Where These Books Found Their Titles 


From Margaret Reynolds, Milwaukee, Wis.: 


ANGELS AND EARTHLY CREATURES, by Elinor 
Wylie. 

“But, because Angels could not propagate, 
nor make more Angels, he enlarged his 
love, in making man, so that he might en- 
joy all natures at once, and have the 
nature of Angels, and the nature of 
earthly Creatures, in one Person.” 


John Donne. 
, = 


From the City Library Association, Spring- 
field, Mass.: 


Down TO THE SEA IN Suips, by Irvin An- 
thony. 
“They that go down to the sea in ships, 
That do business in great waters; 
These see the works of the Lord, 
And his wonders in the deep.” 
Psalms 107 :23-4. 


THE INSIDE OF THE Cup, by Winston Churchill. 
“Thou blind Pharisee, cleanse first the in- 
side of the cup and of the platter, that 
the outside thereof may become clean 

also.” 
Matthew 23:26. 


Ivory, APES AND Peacocks, by James Gibbons 
Huneker. 

“Once every three years came the ships of 
Tarshish, bringing gold, and silver, ivory, 
and apes, and peacocks.” 

II Chronicles 9:21. 


A Hrinp Let Loose, by Charles Edward Mon- 


tague. 
“Naphtali is_a hind let loose: 
He giveth ly words.” 


Genesis 49:21. 


ON THE FACE OF T 
Annie Steel. 
“And the spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters.” 


ATERS, by Mrs. Flora 


Genesis 1 :2. 
* * * 


From the Public Library, Fort Wayne, Ind.: 


CABBAGES AND Krncs, by O. Henry. 
“*The time has come,’ the Walrus said, 
‘To talk of many things; 
Of shoes and ships and sealing wax, 
And cabbages and kings.’” 
Lewis Carroll, Through the Looking 


Glass. 
a ee 


Won’t our readers send in some more of these? 
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Dilly Tante Observes from Abroad 


[ WRITE from a little white villa in 
a little town in southern France. 
Watching the limitless pale blue sky, I 
wait for rain. But it will not rain, 
though on the other side of the valley 
where the mountains roll up from the sea 
a milky haze, spreading from ridge to 
ridge, covers the crystal eye of the Medi- 
terranean. Three times this summer the 
rain fell and the earth drank green. Un- 
der my window the mutitudinous figs, 
purple and limp, ripen in the sun; tall 
clusters of grapes deepen with color, the 
peaches and all the golden apricots have 
vanished from the trees; thousands of 
olive trees, silvery and delicate, stir in 
the mild air, shaking their hard green 
fruit. There will be no autumnal fall 
of leaves. Christmas will be olive- 
picking time. Nature moves in unending 
parellels, and of living and of dying 
there is neither beginning nor end. 

An American writer came down from 
Paris to see me. I asked him when he 
would return to the States. He told me 
that he did not intend to go back. Why? 
He shrugged his shoulders. ‘America 
is a too active organism, proliferating 
furiously. One does not meditate in the 
midst of a cancer. Europe, on the other 
hand, is dead, and death is the ideal coun- 
try for the artist.” 


It is possible to write a Divine Com- 
edy in exile; the artist can renew him- 
self in foreign places; but I think that 
it is best for him to go back in the end 
to the country of his nativity and nour- 
ish himself at the roots. Expatriates 
amuse me with their’enthusiasm for the 
leisurely life. In a nearby town where 
Renoir once painted with his crippled 
strapped hand a group of American ex- 
patriates sit in the cafes, crying garcon! 
garcon!, and gravely discuss aesthetic 
theory and work in progress. Work is 
always in progress, but mysteriously 
never done. One talented lad from II- 
linois has been working for three years 
on a novel—a great novel, he tells you 
confidingly after the third pernod and 
perhaps a cointreau. A little later he will 
fish out of various pockets in his 


trousers half a dozen frazzled scraps of 
paper, on each of which a few sentences 
are written in pencil. He fits the pieces 
together and reads them in a beautiful 
voice. The writing is quite nice in the 
modern manner. It is about a young 
girl in love walking under a mimosa tree. 
But three years! 


In a strange country where ail one’s 
habits are revolutionized, even the habit 
of speech, and where newspapers and 
calendars are only intermittent accidents, 
the sense of time gradually crumbles and 
mixes with the land. The land is an- 
cient and eternal. D. H. Lawrence 
would add (praisingly) that it is mind- 
less. That is its danger. 


Who said, “When good Americans die 
they go to Paris?” I faintly suspect that 
it was Oscar Wilde in Dorian Gray, a 
book which I never quite succeeded in 
finishing. 


I haven’t meant to imply that expa- 
triates as a lot are frivolous time-wasters. 
Being an expatriate myself for the time 
being, I shouldn’t admit it even if it were 
true. As it happens, many American 
and English artists in Paris and on the 
Riviera are doing maturely serious work. 
Excluding painters from consideration, 
I know of at least two first-rate novels 
and an important biography in manu- 
script within a radius of fifty miles from 
where I sit. The biography, I think I 
can divulge, is of Emily Dickinson and 
the author is one of America’s finest 
women poets. 


Letters from home ask me what the 
French attitude is towards Americans. I 
find it friendly and dignified. Honesty 
is a peasant virtue. At the market the 
other day where I bought a green vege- 
table that looks something like rhubarb 
and tastes something like celery and is 
pronounced something like “blette” and 
costs all of twenty-five centimes (one 
cent), the antique market woman pur- 
sued me vociferously for half a block 
in order to return five centimes in change 
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that I had forgotten. Blue-shirted 
peasants riding to town on their absurd 
little donkey-carts, salute me with a 
friendly Bon jour, monsieur. They are 
patient with me when I talk to them in 
my halting patois. 


I am not making any particular effort 
to keep abreast of current literary pro- 
ductions on either side of the Atlantic, 
but three novels, one English and the 
others French, that I read in close se- 
quence disappointed me much. Law- 
rence’s “forbidden” book. Lady Chat- 
terley’s Lover, seems to me pretty slop- 
pily written for at least a hundred pages, 
and the repetition of his old tricks and 
harangues rather distresses me. Nev- 
ertheless it is interesting as an unex- 
purgated summary of Lawrence’s vis- 
ceral credo and it contains, as almost all 
his work does, a few passages of mag- 
nificent and exciting prose. Julian 
Green’s Leviathan bored me with its 
meticulous detail about a set of intrin- 
scally dull characters, altho I admired 
the patience and minuteness of his obser- 
vation. André Gide’s School of Women 
is a tired unreal book in his usual diary 
form, immeasurably inferior to the sup- 
ple, acute, and adventurous intelligence 
of his best work, such as The Counter- 
feiters and The Caves of the Vatican 
(Lafcadio’s Adventures). 


Lawrence, by the way, is the proto- 
type of Mark Rampion in Aldous Hux- 
ley’s Point Counter Point. I don’t know 
how accurate the portrait is, but it 
sounds convincing. It’s strange to find 
Huxley influenced by Lawrence, as no 
doubt he has been. Offhand one would 
say that these twain would never meet. 
Huxley experiences emotion by way of 
the intelligence, while Lawrence experi- 
ences intelligence by way of emotion. 
But influences are not to be explained 
logically, and derivations can actually be 
illogical. It is possible for a wholly 
original talent (e.g., E. E. Cummings) 
to be hardly more than a synthesis of in- 
fluences. 


Is the name of Walter Berry familiar 
to many of you? I can tell you little 
about him except that he was an Ameri- 
can who died in Paris in October, 1927, 


mourned sincerely as a friend of France. 
A connoisseur in literature, politics, and 
the graphic arts, he seems to have pene- 
trated the most aristocratic circles of 
French society. Among his friends was 
Marcel Proust, whose genius he was one 
of the first to “discover.” It was to Wal- 
ter Berry that Proust dedicated Pas- 
tiches et Mélanges: 


“To Mr. Walter Berry, Lawyer and 
Man of Letters, who, from the very 
outbreak of the war, and despite the 
hesitancy of America, defended, and 
won with incomparable energy and 
ability, the cause of France. 

His friend, Marcel Proust.” 


A series of letters from the French 
writer to the American is soon to be pub- 
lished in Paris in both the original and 
in an English translation. These letters 
are the first of Proust’s to be translated 
into English. In one of them Proust 
explains that the tribute of his dedica- 
tion was designed to secure Walter 
Berry’s appointment to the Ambassador- 
ship in Paris, but he adds in his ex- 
quisitely apologetic style, “. . . I know 
you would not like to be Ambas? 
sador and I also know that if you de- 
sired the post you would not need my 
aid to secure it. Just the same, were you 
to depart suddenly for the Indies, I 
thought it best to illuminate, turn the 
sun on the immense labors you have ac- 
complished, in order that none might re- 
main unaware of them...” Proust also 
provides a new answer to the question, 
Who won the War? “Theorem: France 
seemed unable to strike the winning 
blow without the aid of America. Wal- 
ter Berry decided America. Ergo: 
Walter Berry is the winner of the great- 
est of all wars.” 


The publicity stunt and the grand bal- 
lyhoo are not wholly American inven- 
tions. The French journal, Le Monde, 
relates a strange series of advertising 
anecdotes in an article that ranges from 
Calcutta to California. (Avoid allitera- 
tion’s artful aid.) 

At the end of the last century a Hindu 
condemned to death in Calcutta was on 
the point of climbing the steps to the 
scaffold when a mysterious Englishman 
suddenly arrived, furnished with author- 
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ization from the Government, and after 
a long conversation with the man led him 
out to the scaffold again before a crowd 
which was by this time exceedingly impa- 
tient and keyed to a high point of excite- 
ment. 

“Well,” said the Hindu to the Eng- 
lishman, “it’s arranged, is it?” 

“Absolutely,” said the Englishman, 
“your heirs or assigns will receive 
£500.” 

The condemned man climbed the 
steps, but just before slipping his head 
in the noose, asked to address a few 


words to 
granted. 

Then, raising his head and yelling at 
the top of his lungs, the condemned man 
cried : 

“Brothers and sisters, listen to me well 
and remember what I say: “The best 
chocolates bear the trademark William- 
son!’ ” 


the crowd. Permission was 


I spend my spare time, the little that 
there is of it, in studying Italian, prepar- 
atory to descending upon Italy. Mi é 
grato di dirlo. One moment, please. Non 
c’é animale piu bellino d’un gatto gid- 
vane che faccia il chiasso. 





Garden Libraries of Portugal 
By Mabel Norton 


(5 ARDEN Libraries. Imagine passing 
from the blinding sunlight into the 
intense shadow of a giant cedar-tree, to 


find a miniature library, complete with 
librarian and a circle of chairs inviting 
one to rest. 

The Cedar has been so carefully 
tended and trained that it spreads out- 
wards like an umbrella, defying both 


sun and rain. It has attained such size 
and density that its branches must be 
supported on an evergrowing iron 
framework: It stands in the little public 
garden of “Rio de Janeiro,” situated on 
one of Lisbon’s seven hills, from which 
fascinating glimpses of the blue Tagus 
can be obtained. Flowers riot in rain- 
bow tints around the water-filled marble 
basin in the center, busy gardeners trim 
and sweep, children shout and run, but 
in the cool green light under the cedar 
reigns a hushed silence. Even the little 
birds in the branches feel its influence, 
and hardly dare to chirp. 

A student in his flowing cloak, with an 
hour between two classes at the great 
Polytechnic School nearby, asks for that 
wonderful book A Cidade e as Serras 
(The City and the Mountains). Two 
raw recruits, homesick and quite at a 
loose end, saunter along, hand-in-hand 
or rather little-finger-in-little-finger, in 
the clasp that betrays their country ori- 


gin. They run listless eyes over the clas- 
sics, but suddenly one of them spies a 
book on flag-signalling, and in a few 
minutes only a repetition of the earth- 
quake of 1755 could distract their atten- 
tion from the printed pages. An Ameri- 
can lady is deep in Camoen’s immortal 
poem, the Lusiadas, near her is a work- 
man, white with lime-dust, studying the 
art of plastering, and a couple of little 
seamstresses are devouring books of 
travel... 

The presiding fairy of this enchanted 
house of study is a pleasant-faced elder- 
ly woman, neatly attired, and to her we 
turned for information. 

There were, she tells us, six garden 
libraries, the offspring of a private edu- 
cational society known as the Free Uni- 
versity. Hoping to foster a love of read- 
ing and to spread learning amongst the 
lower classes, the University founded 
these little libraries in various parts of 
Lisbon, supplying the books and lock-up 
bookcases, whilst the Lisbon Town 
Council, warmly approving the venture, 
promised to provide librarians. Unfor- 
tunately, for economical reasons, the 
Council has temporarily been obliged to 
with-draw its support, with the result 
that, the University not being in a posi- 
tion to pay the necessary custodians it- 
self, five of the libraries were closed. It 
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is, however, hoped that they will be re- 
opened in the near future. 


Use of the volumes is free, but the 
borrower must fill in a form which serves 
to provide statistics as to the number of 
readers, their status, and the type of book 
most in demand, and books must be re- 
turned before the borrower leaves the 
garden. 


The Rio de Janeiro Library contains 
400 books in Portuguese, and sixty in 
French: These latter are the gift of the 
Minister of Instruction. The books are 
changed periodically, and in the words 
of the librarian they are “a little about 
everything.” A glance at the catalogue 
shows that the Portuguese classics, such 
as Herculano, Eca de Queiroz, Camillo 
Castello Branco and Diniz (the “Portu- 
guese Dickens’) together with the works 
of living writers, make a good showing, 
with translations of Jules Verne (much 
in demand amongst younger readers) and 
a few other French and English authors. 
The books in French include Zola, Du- 
mas and other worldwide favourites. It 
is interesting to note among them a 
translation of the Portuguese writer, 
Julio Dantas’ famous Cardinals’ Supper, 
a play that met with a remarkable re- 
ception in Paris and in London. 

The section devoted to “professional 
instruction” contains works on chemistry, 
building, botany, geometry, shorthand, 
electricity and anatomy, to mention only 
a few taken at random, and these are 


eagerly sought by mechanics and stu- 
dents. 

The library is open from 10 to 6, and 
the readers average 50 per day. 


Reading in Portugal is confined to the 
cultured classes and the rising genera- 
tion. Few adult peasants or members of 
the lower working classen can read; in- 
deed 75 per cent of the population of 
Portugal are quite illiterate, and the Por- 
tuguese woman who can read generally 
considers it a mere waste of time. But 
the government is making gallant efforts 
to wipe out this blot on the national es- 
cutcheon, and it is now rare to find a 
child in Lisbon that cannot read and 
write. 

Statistics show that during the first 
year, when all six libraries were running, 
there were no less than 125,076 mascu- 
line readers, among them bank clerks, 
office and shop employees, students, sol- 
diers, printers, electricians, seafaring 
men, dock hands and goldsmiths. The 
women readers numbered only 4,504. 


If, and the librarian says it does, 
reading gives the young men an occu- 
pation for their spare hours, and so keeps 
them out of questionable places and away 
from questionable company, Lisbon 
owes a debt of gratitude to her Garden 
Libraries. May the Free University 
flourish, and the shadow of the ancient 
cedar in the Square of Rio de Janeiro 
never grow less whilst it provides shelter 
for such a sympathetic enterprise! 





ACHMED 
(Continued from p. 56) 


He can be as cautious as a Scotchman, 
as gallant as a Frenchman and as hard- 
boiled as a New York traffic policeman. 
He is an extraordinary raconteur and a 
perfect host, but a miserable guest. He 
detests being invited out for week-ends 
and sleeping in uncomforable beds. He 
hates outdoor picnics of eggs, sand and 
ants. Yet he is an old soldier and an 
uncomplaining one. He can order a din- 


ner that becomes a life memory. He 
hates to be taken for a highbrow but 
even his oaths are elegant and his slang 


ABDULLAH 


grammatical. He irritates many persons 
but it is not known that he has ever 
bored any one. 

The diversity of his talent is well il- 
lustrated by his two most recent books— 
both collaborations—which were pub- 
lished almost simultaneously. One is 
Broadway Interlude, a “behind the 
scenes” novel of the street whose name 
it bears, which he wrote with Faith Bald- 
win. The other is Dreamers of Empire, 
a series of biographical sketches in 
scholarly vein, of which he is co-author 
with T. Compton Pakenham. 
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Who Published That? 


A Test 


CONTRIBUTOR in a recent issue 

of Publishers’ Weekly remarked, 
incidentally to his topic that the general 
public “believe it or not—scarcely knows 
one publisher from another.” 

In a later issue the same publication 
commented editorially: “Most readers 
are notoriously ignorant of the charac- 
teristics of the publishers’ lists. Some- 
thing to remind them that a publisher 
may have other titles by their favorite 
authors should do a little toward making 
them realize that books don’t just come 
from the land of nod or some other 
strange and mysterious region.” 

Knowledge of publishers is, we believe, 
of considerable value to the librarian. 
One of the best ways of attaining such 
knowledge is by acquaintance with each 
publisher’s lists. 

Purely as a test of our readers’ famil- 
iarity with publishers’ lists, we have 


made a table of sixty titles and authors 
of recent well known books, each with a 
blank provided for the name of the pub- 
lisher. No attempt was made to exer- 
cise literary discrimination in selecting 
the titles. They were chosen at random, 
the only qualification being that either 
the title or author should be sufficiently 
prominent to make the test a fair one. 
Nor was any effort made to represent 
all publishers or to avoid mentioning 
some of the larger publishers several 
times. 

How many publishers can you iden- 
tify without looking them up? Fill in 
the blanks and check with the answer 
list. We should be interested to learn 
what scores are made. 


Answers will be found at the end of 
the question list. 





(Fill blank with name of publisher) 


“Keeping Mentally Fit,” Joseph Jastrow. ............-.. 
“Preface to Morals,” Walter Lippmann. 


l 
2. 
3. “On the Bottom,” Edward Ellsberg. 
4 
5 


“Further Poems,” Emily Dickinson. ............. 
. “West-Running Brook,” Robert Frost. 
6. “Cavender’s House,” Edward Arlington Robinson. 
7. “Angels and Earthly Creatures,” Elinor Wylie. 
8. “As God Made Them,” Gamaliel Bradford. 
9. “Henry the Eighth,” Francis Hackett. 
10. “Plain People,” Ed Howe. 
11. “Herman Melville,” Lewis Mumford. 
12. “Dodsworth,” Sinclair Lewis. 
13. “Six Mrs. Greenes,” Lorna Rea. 
14. “Dark Hester,” Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 
15. “They Still Fall in Love,” Jesse Lynch Williams. 
16. “Middletown,” R. S. and H. M. Lynd. 
17. “Dictionary of American Biography.” 
18. “Point Counter Point,” Aldous Huxley. 
19. “Rome Haul,” Walter Dumaux Edmonds. 
20. ‘Wild Horse Mesa,” Zane Grey. 
21. “Bishop Murder Case,” S. S. Van Dine. 
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49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
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“Art of Thinking,” Abbe Ernest Dimnet. ............. 
“Magic Island,” William Seabrook. ............. 
“Man, the Miracle Maker,” Hendrick Willem Van Loon. ............. 
“Raiders of the Deep,” Lowell Thomas. ............ 
“Pere Marquette,” Agnes Repplier. ............. 
“Elizabeth and Essex,” Lytton Strachey. ............. 
“Joseph and His Brethren,” H. W. Freeman. .............. 
“Peder Victorious,” O. E. Rolvaag. ............. 

“Case of Sergeant Grischa,” Arnold Zweig. .............. 
“Trumpeter of Krakow,” Eric P. Kelly. ............ 
“Portage, Wisconsin,” Zona Gale. ............. 

ye ee 

“Ultima Thule,” Henry Handel Richardson. ............. 
“The Man Within,” Graham Greene. ............. 
“Disraeli,” Andre Maurois. ............. 

“Dare weer, Loree BAGGe. ..........0%5 

“the Buffer,” Alice Megan Rice. .............. 

“The Parson of Panamint,” Peter B. Kyne. ............. 
“The Well of Loneliness,” Radcliffe Hall. ............. 
“Memoirs of a Fox Hunting Man,” Siegfried Sassoon. ............. 
“Little Caesar,” W. R. Burnett. ............. 

“Mamba’s Daughters,” Dubose Heyward. ............. 
“The Pathway,” Henry Williamson. ............... 
we, re 

“Journey's End.” &. C. Sherriff. ............. 

“Prima Donna,” Pitts Sanborn. ............. 

eS LS ae 

“The Book of Fu Manchu.” .............. 

“The Window,” Alice Grant Rossman. .............. 
“Forever Free,” Honore Willsie Morrow. ............. 
“Silver Slippers,” Temple Bailey. ............ 

“Goethe,” Emil Ludwig. ............... 


54. “All the Brave Rifles,” Clarke Venable. .............. 

55. “Awake and Rehearse,” Louis Bromfield. ............ 

=. “meebo,” Weems Geet. ............. 

ov. “Sguet Eillier.” Miser Davie. .............. 

’ 

58. “Roamin’ in the Gloamin’,” Harry Lauder. ............... 

539. “You Can’t Print that!” George Seldes. ............. 

60. “Tammany Boy,” Dermot Cavanagh. ............. 

Answers 

1 Greenberg 16 Harcourt, Brace 31 MacMillan 46 Brentano 

2 MacMillan 17 Scribner ; 32 pee 47 Longmans, Green 
3 Dodd, Mead 18 Specialist Pub. Co. 33 Appleton 48 Macaulay 

4 Little, Brown 19 Little, Brown 34 Norton 49 McBride 

5 Holt — 20 Harper 35 Doubleday, Doran 50 Minton, Balch 
6 Macmillan 21 Scribner 36 cg 51 Morrow 

7 Knop ae 22 Simon & Schuster 37 Bobbs, Merrill 52 Penn Pub. Co. 
8 Houghton, Mifflin 23 Harcourt, Brace 38 Century — 53 Putnam 

9 Liveright 24 Liveright 39 Cosmopolitan 54 Reilly & Lee 
10 Dodd, Mead 25 Doubleday, Doran 40 Covici-Friede 55 Stokes 

11 Harcourt, Brace 26 Doubleday, Doran 41 Coward-McCann 56 Boni 

12 Harcourt, Brace 27 Harcourt, Brace 42 McVeagh-Dial Press 57 Day 

13 Harper “i 28 Holt 43 Doubleday. Doran 58 Lippincott 
14 Houghton, Miffilin 29 Harper 44 Dutton 59 Payson & Clarke 
15 Scribner 30 Viking 45 French 60 Sears 
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Bookmobile Along The Way 


FOLLOWING the meeting of the New 
York Library Association at Lake 
Placid, the BooKMOBILE returned to New 
York City for repainting and minor re- 
pairs. This was the final visit to head- 
quarters before starting upon the trans- 
continental part of the nation-wide tour. 
Present indications are that the Boox- 
MOBILE should cross the Mississippi 
River at New Orleans shortly after the 
first of the year and proceed Westward 
to attend the American Library Confer- 
ence on the Pacific Coast next Spring. 

From time to time new items of in- 
terest to librarians are added to the dis- 
play on the BookmosiLe. Publications 
of The Special Libraries Association 
may now be inspected as well as an au- 
tomatic fine computor and the new En- 
cyclopedia Britannica. 

Mr. Thomas J. McLaughlin has suc- 
ceeded Mr. G. W. Stewart as Assistant 
Manager of the BookmosiLte. Mr. 
Stewart resigned in order to complete his 
education. During the winter months the 
tour will be largely in charge of Mr. 
McLaughlin. 

In his talk before the New York Li- 
brary Association Charles R. Brockmann, 
manager, described the BooKMoBILE as 
“a sort of educational, good-will and ad- 
vertising force; a bureau of information 
upon Library questions that is expected 
to make enough sales along the way to 
partly justify the expense.” Librarians 
who cannot conveniently wait for the ar- 
rival of the BooKMoBILE before ordering 
any items shown may address 950 Uni- 
versity Avenue, New York City, for full 
information upon any items or for the 
prompt handling of all orders. 


Bookmobile Schedule 


24- Carbondale and *Scranton, 


Oct. 
Pa. 


Oct. 25- *Scranton, Pa. 
Oct. 26- *Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Oct. 27- *Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Oct. 28- Berwick, Bloomsburg, Sun- 
bury and *Williamsport, Pa. 





—— ——— 


THOMAS J. McLAUGHLIN 


Oct. 29- *Altoona, Pa. 


Oct. 30- 
Pa. 


Oct. 31- Greensburg and *Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


No. 1-4. *Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Nov. 5- Washington and *Charleroi, 
Pa. 


Nov. 6.- Uniontown, Pa. and *Mor- 
gantown, W.Va. 


Nov. 7- *Clarksburg, W.Va. 


Nov. 9- Marietta, O. and *Wheeling, 
W.Va. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Franklin and *Johnstown, 


10- *Wheeling, W.Va. 

1l- *Zanesville, O. 

12- Coshocton and *Newark, O. 
13-14- *Columbus, O. 

Nov. 15- *Springfield, O. 

Nov. 16-18- *Dayton, O. 


*Indicates overnight stop. 
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‘The Drama Shelf 


Being a Casual Selection of More or Less Recent Plays 
Available in Printed Form 


Tsar this country is developing a 

growing interest in the reading of 
contemporary plays is testified to by the 
increase in the annual number of current 
dramas which are printed in book form, 
and in the spirited bidding of trade pub- 
lishing houses for publication rights to 
each season’s theatrical outstanding suc- 
cesses. Paper covers are the exception 
rather than the rule, now. 

This is quite as it should be. Cer- 
tainly the Pulitzer Prize Play is as much 
a part of contemporary literature as the 
Pulitzer Prize Novel. Journey's End is 
as fine a piece of writing as has been 
done this year in any branch of liter- 
ature. And Strange Interlude seems 
thus far to have exhibited lasting quali- 
ties equal to any novel published within 
the same period. 

Play reading and play collecting offer 
pleasures which are almost equally the 
property of those who have the oppor- 
tunity to see the plays and those who do 
not. Booksellers, both in the theater cen- 
ters and outside, report increased de- 
mand for plays by buyers who want to 


own personal copies. Librarians have 
noted that the call for a printed version 
of a talked-about play is increasing apace 
with the call for a much-discussed novel. 
This season, with organizations such as 
the Theater Guild enlarging their travel- 
ing territories, stock companies appar- 
ently coming back on a sounder basis, 
and talking pictures carrying something 
considerably more like the spoken drama 
considerably farther into non-theater dis- 
tricts than before, alert librarians will 
do well to provide for representative 
published plays in making their budgets. 

As an aid to librarians who may wish 
to build up their drama shelves the 
BULLETIN presents a list of published 
plays of more or less current—or at least 
recent—interest. Most of these are ex- 
cellently printed and bound and reason- 
ably priced. The few in paper covers 
are so indicated. 

It will be the purpose of the BULLETIN 
to publish each month a short list of new 
plays which have been issued in book 
form during the month preceding, with 
brief descriptive notes. 


RECENT PLAYS IN PRINT 


BEHOLD, THE BripEGRoom. G. E. Kelly. 
$1.50. Little, Brown. 
A satire on morals by the author of The 
Torchbearers, etc. Also excerpted in Best 
Plays of 1927-28. 


Best Piays or 1927-28. B. Mantle. $3. 
Dodd, Mead. (next edition late this 
year) 

Almost indispensable for libraries. Besides 
the plays excerpted, it includes a yearbook of 
the theater with analyses and statistics. Con- 
tents: Strange Interlude, The Royal Family, 
Burlesque, Coquette, Behold the Bridegroom, 
Porgy, Paris Bound, Escape, The Racket, The 
Plow and the Stars. 


Brrpv IN Hanp. J. Drinkwater. $1.50. 
Houghton Mifflin. 

A thoroughly English comedy about class 
distinctions and the misunderstandings of the 
old and new generations. By the author of 
Abraham Lincoln and as delightful to read 
as to see. A Spring opening, it is still on 
Broadway. 


Broapway. P. Dunning and G. Abbott. 
75 cents. Grossett. 
Granddaddy of all the “racket” plays, but, 
being the first, better than the rest. Almost 
of historic value. 


Caponsaccui. A. F. Goodrich and R. A. 
Palmer. $1. Appleton. 
The stage version of Browning’s Ring and 
the Book, as used by Walter Hampden. 


CAMEL THROUGH THE NEEDLE’s EYE. 
F. Langer. $2. Brentano’s. 
Extremely light comedy about poverty, 
wealth and the powers of love and work, by 
an Austrian playwright. It is still on view 
in New York as a Theater Guild production 


Caprice. G. Silberer (Sil-Vara). $2. 


Doubleday, Doran. 

A deft and polite Viennese comedy of char- 
acter and situation which was _ successfully 
played in New York and London last season 
by the Theater Guild with Lynn Fontanne 
and Alfred Lunt in the leading roles. 
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Civic Repertory Prays. E. Le Gallienne. 
$3.50. Norton. 

Acting and stage directions of the Civic 
Repertory company make this collection espe- 
cially valuable. Contents: Hedda Gabler, La 
Locandiera, The Three Sisters. 


Coguette. G. Abbott and A. P. Brid- 
gers. $2. Longmans, Green. 


A moving tragedy of the conflict of the new 
and old South which Helen Hayes played suc- 
cessfully last year. On tour this season. Also 
excerpted in Best Plays of 1927-28. 


Dramatic Works. G. J. R. Hauptmann. 
$2.50. Viking. 
A valuable collection of the 
German dramatist. 
Hicu Roap. F. Lonsdale. 
cents. French. 
An acting edition of a drawing room com- 


edy of last season about an actress and her 
upsetting effect on a family of British nobility. 


Houipay. P. Barry. $2. French. 


Last season’s finest serio-comedy. A _ so- 
phisticated brief for idealism. 


Is Zat So? J. Gleason and R. Taber. 
Paper. 75 cents. French. 
The funny prizefight comedy of two seasons 


ago, now doing yeoman service in the stock 
companies. 


JouRNEy’s Enp. 
Brentano’s. 


This English play is universally acclaimed 
as the finest piece of dramatic writing which 
has come out of the war. It is continuing 
into its second year in New York with pros- 
pects of an indefinite run, and will be pre- 
sented on tour throughout the country by 
several companies this year. 


THe Krncpom oF Gop. G. 
Sierra. $2. Dutton. 

A reissue of the Spanish drama of a 
woman who sought the kingdom of heaven by 
renouncing mortal love. It is being played by 
Ethel Barrymore on tour this season. 
Last or Mrs. Cueyney. F. Lonsdale. 

Paper. 75 cents. French. 

_This widely known comedy in which Ina 

Claire demonstrated two seasons ago the 


honor there is among thieves is considered 
by many the best of the Lonsdale plays. 


Let Us Be Gay. R. Crothers. $2. 
French. 


_ A long-run ‘comedy of manners, still play- 
ing in New York. It is a light-hearted, ef- 
fective plea for the institution of marriage. 


Paris Bounp. P. Barry. $2. French. 


Sparkling comedy treatment of divorce. An 
earlier success by the author of Holiday. 


plays of the 


Paper. 75 


R. C. Sherriff. $2. 


Martinez 





Pays. J. Galsworthy. $2.50. Scribner. 

The plays of Galsworthy, complete up to 
the present, published in one volume for the 
first time. 


Roap To Rome. R. E. Sherwood. Paper. 
75 cents. French. also Cloth. $1.75. 
Scribner. 

The lively story of Hannibal’s philanderings 


in which Jane Cowl appeared two seasons ago. 
Enjoyable reading. 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN PLays 
FROM 1767 TO THE PRESENT Day. 


A. H. Quinn. $4. Century. 
A usable anthology. 


REPRESENTATIVE MopERN Ptays; Brit- 
ISH AND AMERICAN, FROM ROoBERT- 
son TO O’NEILL. $3.90. Nelson. 


The only anthology covering the modern 
period on both sides of the water in one 
volume. 


Royat Famiry. G. S. Kaufmann and 
E. Ferber. $2. Doubleday, Doran. 


A satirical drama of a season ago, reputed 
to deal with the history of a well known 
American theatrical family. Also excerpted 
in Best Plays of 1927-28. 


Stx Prays. Belasco. $4. Little, Brown. 


David Belasco’s selection of his six favor- 
ite plays among his own successes, in a read- 
ing edition. Not of topical interest, but valu- 
able for students of the theater. Contents: 
Madame Butterfly, DuBarry, The Darling of 
the Gods, Adrea, The Girl of the Golden 
West, The Return of Peter Grimm. 


E. G. O’Neill. 


STRANGE INTERLUDE. 
$2.50. Boni. 

This two-year New York success and most 

talked of drama of the generation is now be- 


ing presented on tour by the Theater Guild. 
Also excerpted in Best Plays of 1927-28. 


STREET SCENE. E. L. Rice. $2. French. 


The Pulitzer Prize Play of 1929. Realistic 
depiction of sudden death in a New York 
tenement. In its second New York season. 


TRIAL OF Mary Ducan. B. Veiller. 


$1.50. French. 


First and best of the courtroom plays. 


VoLponeE. B. Jonson. $2. Viking Press. 


Stefan Zweig’s version of Ben Johnson’s 
16th century hilarious but penetrating com- 
edy of avarice, as used by the Theater Guild 
in its revival, which is on tour this season. 


Younc Love. S. Raphaelson. $2. Bren- 
tano. 


Frank and controversial comedy of mod- 
ern youth. On tour this year. 
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Brief Reviews 


Cuicaco: THE History Or Its Repu- 
TATION. By Henry Justin Smith and 
Lloyd Lewis. Harcourt, Brace, N.Y. 
$3.75 


No modern city enjoys greater notori- 
ety than Chicago. Its reputation of gang 
wars and blood-and-thunder in general 
has spread thruout the world; and while 
it may be difficult, as the authors suggest, 
“for a chance visitor to be present at one 
of its celebrated murders,” none the less 
newspaper publicity gives everyone a vi- 
carious share in them. 

Chicago’s past history is in keeping 
with its present reputation. The name 
“Chicago” itself is declared to mean 
“bad smell.” From littie more than a 
mud-hole on the prairie, the city’s phe- 
nomenal growth is as sublime as many 
of the persons and incidents in that 
growth are ridiculous. 

The authors, two Chicago newspaper 
men, have given us a humanized history, 
full of color and noise and melodrama, 
pathos, humor, and a certain vital beau- 
ty. R.N.L. 


A Hanpsook On Hanaeinc. By Charles 
Duff. Hale, Cushman & Flint. Bos- 
ton 129p. $1.50 


A plain little black book which might 
easily be overlooked in the flood of more 
pretentious and widely advertised vol- 
umes is entitled “A Handbook on Hang- 
ing.” There could not be a more effective 
indictment of capital punishment than 
this ironic treatment of hanging as a fine 
art, of the executioner as an artist, and 
of the failure of the newspaper to make 
the most of the process of hanging for 
the entertainment of a news-loving pub- 
lic. Mr. Duff makes many ingenious sug- 
gestions for improving the service, in- 
cluding the broadcasting of important 
hangings by radio, with all the interest- 
ing detail with which the big fights are 
broadcast. M.K. 


Tue Banopits. By Ipanait Istrati. Alfred 
Knopf, N.Y. 286p $2.50. 
This novel—or, rather, series of loose- 
ly connected episodes—is valuable for its 
picture of a little known nation and so- 


cial system: pre-war Roumania. The au- 
thor, himself a refugee, relates with bit- 
terness and in frequently horrific detail 
the almost unbelievable atrocities that 
were common peacetime practices in one 
of the last European strongholds of bar- 
barism. These led to the formation of the 
bands of outlaw rovers who give the 
book its title—les haidoucs—lusty, free- 
dom loving defenders of the lower class- 
es, who rode about the countryside 
avenging crimes, relieving the poor and 
pillaging the oppressors. There is, it is 
true, a superficial resemblance to Robin 
Hood in such circumstances, but there is 
nothing light hearted about this book. 
H. H. 


Music at Mipnicut. By Muriel Draper. 
Harpers, N.Y. $4.00 


You are invited to attend Muriel Dra- 
per’s intimate Evenings of Music. 

Hear Thibaud, Harold Bauer, Ysaye. 
Meet Baroness Van Hutten and Ger- 
trude Stein. 

Have you talked with Henry James? 
No? O, so much more difficult to con- 
verse with than to read! 

Who is that distinguished looking 
man? the one with the iridescent voice. . . 
That’s Norman Douglas. 

All these and many more, delightful 
and real personalities walk and talk thru 
the pages of “Music at Midnight.” The 
reader has the charmed sensation of par- 
ticipating as a guest. You are assured of 
a delightful and inspiring evening with 
Muriel Draper. M. S. H. 


CeMENT. By Feodor Vasilievich Glad- 
kov. International Publishers, N.Y. 
$1.50 


Gladkov, a young Russian writer, pos- 
sesses the earthliness that has made Gor- 
ky great :—outstanding examples are the 
descriptions of Motia, who gloats with 
satisfication in bearing children; and the 
cement works. Though rough hewn yet, 
his style breathes power. Gleb, the Red 
soldier hero of “Cement,” returns home 
to find his wife, Dasha so absorbed in 
Party work that she has no time to be a 
wife. She leaves him. Also his only child 
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dies. Yet he does not break under the 
strain, because there is a new world to 


build, “our proletarian culture.” 
R. R. 


WEATHERGOOSE—Wo0! By Percy Mac- 
kaye. Longmans, Green, N.Y. $2.50 


‘Ole Granny Big Poll were shore the 
queen-bee o’ witches. She’d set to home and 
and keep a hull hive o’ sting-devils hummin’ 
to wait on her thar. Or let her aim she’d 
go on a rummage of her neebors, and she’d 
wing out in the moon-dark wuth sich a 
swarm o’ pesterin’ worriments clettered 
thick to her tail, ye couldn’t grab holt of 
her hitself in the smoke of ’em nowhars.’ 


This is “Weathergoose—Woo”—in 
the fascinating dialect of those myster- 
ious people, the Kentucky mountaineers. 
Only Percy MacKaye could capture the 
strange magic, the humor, the weird su- 
perstition, and the sheer poetry of these 
folk tales. The spell of Granny Big Poll 
runs through them; even more interest- 
ing are such characters as Preachin’ 
Charlie, Ole Henty, Tilly Madders, and 
Sham Bebber. The book opens witli the 
story, “Henty’s Hant,” and concludes 
with the title-piece, “Weathergoose— 
Woo!” If you want to know all about 
charm-cures and how to capture a bash- 
ful and tongue-tied lover. Uncle Stoke- 
ley Belcher will tell you. R. N. L. 
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STRANGER THAN FICTION: A SHORT 
History OF THE Jews. By Lewis 
Browne; with 50 animated maps by 
the author. Macmillan. $2.50. 
Half-savage tribes out of the Arabian 

desert came to the bridge of land called 

Palestine and by constantly fighting with 

hostile neighbors made it their home. 

The world, thru one nation or another, 

has been engaged ever since in taking it 

from them and at the same time trying 
to prevent their living anywhere else. 

Mr. Browne tells why they still live, a 

separate people, and why the “Lost Ten 

Tribes” can never be found. He also 

tells what the people thought of the 

prophets, and what the Old Testament 
kings were like. The greatest surprise 
is Solomon—‘a brilliant fool.” The lan- 
guage is matter-of-fact. The drawings 
are sketchy charts with sweeping arrows 
indicating flight and chase, and dramatic- 
ally terse legends: “Here go the He- 
brews”; “Here come the Babylonians.” 

All this makes it impossible to be con- 

fused. The book might be given to chil- 

dren as young as twelve years with grati- 
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ees epee 3:567 Ap ’290 
James Gould Cozzens........... 4:50 O ’29 
Warwick Deeping............... 3:562 Ap ’29 
fe are rarer 3:362 Je ’29 
Gertrude Diamant.............. 3:569 Ap ’29 
oe =) ee 4:51 O ’29 
pe Se! ere rer 3:666 Je ’29 
RS Pere reeree 3 :664 Je ’29 
eee 3:330 N ’28 
7 eee eee 3493 =F .°a9 
R. Austin Freeman............. 3:322 N ’28 
Hamlin Garland..............:. 3:466 F ’29 
INS «5.0. cw diese iden aa 3:372 D ’28 


fying result. H. M. 

PE eon See ee 3:518 Mr ’29 
ee eB eT Tee 3:619 My ’29 
PS ree 3:514 Mr ’29 
EEE SEUNOD, oS ciccascuc’neden 3:660 Je ’29 
RA EON 5 oh aidin aude sda -vinse 3:374 D ’28 
oe ee 3:610 My ’29 
ee ee 3:470 F ’29 
ig gt gh | eer 3:328 N ’28 
SEEMS. <'Sanion «dcowtan teed 3:667 Je ‘29 
8 Ser eee 3:521 Mr ’29 
EO cS rr Bere Po 13:418 Ja ’29 
Weert POO. ... «tsssinidaueme 3:425 Ja ‘20 
i SA ee 3:380 D ’28 
BF OO... os oes i caues tens 3:326 N ’28 
fe oy See er 3:472 F ’29 
George Russell (AE)........... 3:658 Je ’29 
PE PGRN. 5.05 ciecen seca 3:376 D ’28 
i SB. EEE errr 3:612 My ’29 
Rachel Annand Taylor.......... 3:520 Mr ’29 
Henry Chester Tracy.......... 3:560 Mr ’29 
Tristram Tupper.......... 3:424 Ja ’20 
SAR SOME 66 acckcs cans — £8 2a 
Barrett Willoughby............. 4:2 S ’29 
a eee er 3:568 Ap ’29 
VOM. WOOEE: oc con cameancaus 3:516 Mr ’29 
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Library Leaves 





WILSON BULLETIN 


A Magazine for Librarians 


October, 1929 





Published monthly, except July and 
August, by The H. W. Wilson Company, 
958-972 University Avenue, New York. 

Mailed on request to librarians, teacher- 
librarians, and booksellers. Enclose toc in 
stamps for each additional copy or back 
number requested. Subscriptions for per- 
sons in unrelated professions, $1 a year; 
single copy, 20c. 

Manuscripts of service and interest to 
the library profession are invited. 

Libraries and library commissions are 
requested to send their publications, book 
lists, and publicity material to the Wilson 
Bulletin. 











ContTrRIBUTORS TO THis IssuUE 


RALPH MUNN whose article, The 

Library Mission of Magazines, on 
page 59 is reprinted by permssion from 
the September issue of the Carnegie 
Magazine, _ the 
official organ of 
the several Car- 
negie institu- 
tions at Pitts- 
burgh, is direc- 
tor of the Car- 
negie Library of 
Pittsburgh and 
through this po- 
sition and by his 
achievements is 
widely known 
for his liberal 
leadership. His views as expressed in 
the article are representative of an in- 
creasing trend of opinion among pro- 
gressive librarians. 


¥ 


RALPH MUNN 





Mase Norton who wrote Garden L1- 
braries of Portugal on page 65 is engaged 
in library and literary work in Lisbon, 
Portugal. She served as secretary to 
Miss Winifred Gregory at the time of 
Miss Gregory’s visit to Portugal last 
summer during her tour of Europe to 


compile material for the Checklist of 
Foreign Documents. Miss Gregory saw 
the “tree library” while in Lisbon and it 
was at her suggestion that Miss Norton 
contributed the article. 


What has been the experience of li- 
librarians with the natural- or balloon- 
cloth bindings? In libraries, if anywhere, 
should come a test of the wearing quali- 
ties of the new type of covering. The an- 
swer, we venture to predict, will be that 
there are varying grades of binding in the 
new style as well as the old. We have 
noticed in the office library certain un- 
finished bindings which have acquired 
that fuzzy, frazzled and soiled look 
around the edges after a few readings, 
while others, also of the natural-cloth 
fabric, seem to retain their pristine 
freshness even better than the old-style 
coverings. Incidentally, although it may 
make no particular difference, our per- 
sonal opinion is that unfinished bindings 
are being overdone. When they are 
good they are very, very good, like the 
little girl in the rhyme, but when they 
are bad they can be singularly terrible. 
Offhand we can think of only one trade 
publishing house which is having con- 
sistent success and producing uniformly 
pleasing results with the new style. We 
cite this in support of our conclusion 
that in the hands of the expert the rough 
cloth binding can be most effective and 
attractive, but when attempted by less 
painstaking manufacturing departments 
its unfamiliarity presents even more op- 
portunities for going wrong than did the 
older fashion. 


Among the many tributes paid to the 
memory of John Cotton Dana, outstand- 
ing librarian who died this summer, was 
a belated one only recently published in 
“F. P. A.’s” column, “The Conning 
Tower” of the New York World. 


LIBERATOR 
(John Cotton Dana, 1856-1929) 
He hurled no ultimatum at the state 


Nor led a revolution out to cry 
An empty creed against the empty sky. 
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Nor ever did he play upon the hate 

Of poor for rich, of ignorance for great. 
And since his slow revolt was fine and high 
For him no banners div along the sky, 

No cannons roar, no millions venerate. 


His deed was not a sudden, blaring thing; 

It was a lifework, patient, unacclaimed. 

And now before the searching mind of youth 

The serried thinkers of the ages fling 

Their gold. This man made knowledge free, 
unchained ; 

He loosed the slow, invading tide of truth. 


GERALD RAFTERY 


The issue of Publisher and Bookseller 
for September 6th, 1929, is the Children’s 
Book Number. Among the features that 
would appeal to both the booksellers and 
librarians is a list of Children’s Annuals, 
classified according to the ages and sexes 
for which they are intended, accom- 
panied by a leading article on classify- 
ing children’s books which gives an ex- 
planation of the classification used. Miss 
Rose Fyleman contributes an article on 
the books children like, to which are ap- 
pended some lists of children’s books con- 
tributed by children of her acquaintance. 
The age of each child is given. Other 
articles worthy of mention are: “On 
Running a Children’s Book Dept.”, “The 
Bookbuyers of To-morrow”, and “A 
Survey of the Season’s Books for Chil- 
dren.” 


A newcomer in the periodical field is 
The Official Aviation Guide published 
by John R. Fletcher at 105 West Adams 
St., Chicago. It is periodical in form, 
though scarcely in content. There are 
no articles and no reading matter in the 
usual sense. Timetables of mail, ex- 
press and passenger airlines for the en- 
tire continent make up the contents. The 
periodical form has evidently been se- 
lected as the best means of keeping the 
tables up-to-date and of distributing the 
cost of such an undertaking. The Of- 
ficial Aviation Guide is unique, excel- 
lently put together, and serves a much- 
needed function. It is published month- 
ly. The subscription price is $5.00 per 
year, or 50 cents per single copy. 


Our Summer questionnaire and check- 
list brought a number of amusing re- 
sponses, none more so than a checking 
from an individual in Baltimore who says 


he has a library of 500 volumes, declares 
his relation to other libraries as that of 
“sponge,” locates himself in “Maryland 
Free State” ( a follower of H.L.M., we 
see) and states in the space provided for 
additional remarks: “prohibited by pos- 
tal laws.” By afterthought, apparently, 
he adds at some length remarks which 
evidently passed the postal authorities 
and which, therefore, we feel it safe 
to reproduce. No libels suits, now! 


The persons who most frequently use your 

indices will never see your questions. Your 
queries will be answered by the species of 
dumb animals known as library clerks. If 
one may judge by local specimens, their opin- 
ions as to which magazines to include in your 
Art Index are worth exactly nothing. Fancy 
asking librarians (the third sex) which books 
to include in the C.B.I. Your library clerks 
vote for such trivial stuff as World Tomor- 
row and neglect such excellent journals as 
American Speech, Slavonic Review and 
Psyche. Give us at least one index that will 
be comprehensive. You waste energy index- 
ing the piffle in Etude, Musician and Music 
Supervisors Journal and neglect the far bet- 
ter Musical Times and Music and Letters. 
Although it probably wouldn’t suit me, I'd 
rather trust the judgment of the heads of 
the art sections of the N. Y. Public Library 
than that of the animals who appear to guide 
you. 
_ As for the proposed comprehensive book 
index of publications in English wherever is- 
sued, let us have it regardless of the vote. 
Even library employes learn. After a year 
or two it will have saved so much time for 
the order departments that they will fall on 
your neck and kiss you. 


Bah! (Signed) H. A. 


Terence Holliday of the Holliday 
Bookshop in New York distinguishes the 
“pure” and the “impure” reader in a 
recent issue of Publishers’ Weekly. “The 
pure reader,” Mr. Holliday says, “in- 
dulges his amiable and innocent vice 
solely for the sake of diversion. He 
acknowledges only one criterion: enter- 
tainment. If the prose.and verse is beau- 
tiful and distinguished he is not in the 
least concerned with the reputation of 
the author. He is naturally suspicious 
and distrustful of the impure reader, the 
consumer of treatises on politics, eco- 
nomics, sociology and what not, and con- 
siders that books about such matters 
should really not be books at all, but 
textbooks; and should be relegated to 
their proper sphere: clinic, lecture hall 
and class room. E 
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Mr. Holliday’s advice on the selection 
of books is to “read them and judge them 
for yourself. Neither reviewers, nor 
friends of the authors nor the authors 
themselves can supply you with a sub- 
stitute for your own considered opinion. 
No book can be recommended or con- 
demned except at first hand. How many 
otherwise worthy persons are there who 
think that Ulysses must be a dreadful 
book and Mr. Joyce a sinister and evil 
character, who have never seen a copy 
of the book or met the author! You 
will make mistakes, but they will be on 
the right side, for you will have made 
them through the impulse to under- 
stand.” 


The BULLETIN is resuming this month 
the department entitled Brief Reviews. 
It is not the purpose of the section to 
enter competition with the many excel- 
lent publications which go in for book 
reviewing on a pretentious scale, or with 
the Book Review Dicest which makes 
a record of such reviews; but to call at- 
tention to books of merit which are not 
on best seller lists nor reviewed on front 
pages and which otherwise might escape 
the notice they deserve. The selection of 
the books reviewed is entirely casual and 
the summaries are contributed by mem- 
bers of the staffs of the various publica- 
tions of THe H. W. Witson Company. 
We should like to know if the BuLte- 
TIN’s readers find the department of in- 
terest or value. 


We don’t know what the following 
poem—if it is a poem—means, but we 
found it in Gaylords’ Triangle with a 
statement that it was originally pub- 
lished on the cover of a recent number 
of the Book Pilot, the monthly publica- 
tion of the Mason City (Ia.) Public Li- 
brary; so it must be all right: 


THe LIBRARIAN 


She consorts with dead men 
In secret aisles and straight, 
This woman of ascetic face 
And chastity inviolate. 


She labels books correctly; 
Each fine she lays is just; 
She knows Bjornsen’s number 
And that Shelley gathers dust. 


—Floy Davis Laird 


Seven years were required for the 
completion of the two volume novel, 
Coronet by Manuel Komroff which will 
be published in November. “I thought 
about it for six years,” the author says, 
“and wrote it in one. The idea as orig- 
inally conceived was a short story. I 
told it to Eugene O’Neill four years ago 
and Gilbert Seldes three years ago. Each 
time I told it, it grew.” It is the third 
two volume novel by an American in 
the last ten years. The other two are 
Prima Donna and An American Tragedy. 


“Dilly Tante’s” address for the next 
six months will be 


Villino Mariotti 
Via Verdi 5 
Fiesole, Italia. 


He has agreed to send BULLETIN 
readers a monthly letter from abroad, 
which will, we are sure, be welcome news 
to everybody. 
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Children’s Book Week this year will 
be the third week in November instead 
of the second, as previously. Offices of 
the National Book Publishers’ Associa- 
tion report that each morning’s mail 
brings 600 or more requests from libra- 
rians, teachers and booksellers for as- 
sistance in planning for observance of 
the week. Above is this year’s poster. 
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An attractive and well lighted corner in the Olean (N.Y.) Public Library. 


The handbook issued by the library of 
one of our largest universities to the in- 
coming students is a revelation to a for- 
mer graduate who remembers days and 
years in the same place of learning. Use 
the library we surely did—but fumbling- 
ly, stumbling by accident as it were, on 
the use of the card catalog, the open 
reference shelves and the periodical files. 
Somehow, too, we got wind of the fact 
that we could browse around in the stacks 
—provided we kept out from underfoot 
and were if possible neither seen nor 
heard. Six of us met regularly at a cer- 
tain free hour—two lads on the high win- 
dowsill in the back corner and the rest 
of us on the floor underneath. Each 
had the book of his choice of the mo- 
ment from the shelves around us; often, 
in guarded voices we read aloud appeal- 
ing bits to each other. It was a rare 
opportunity. And now at this univer- 
sity any student may have that privilege 
at any hour of the day in a beautiful 
room set apart for the purpose. Stu- 
dents are told also in this handbook 
where and how to find and use the card 
catalogs, reference books, bibliographies 


and all the other resources the library 
contains. A smaller accompanying leaf- 
let contains the library rules and regu- 
lations. 


Maude Hart Lovelace has the distinc- 
tion of being the first American woman 
in private life to be accorded the honor 
of an official review by a regular Army 
regiment. The regiment was the Third 
Infantry, oldest regiment in the regular 
Army, and the review took place at Fort 
Snelling, Minnesota, on September 27. 
Mrs. Lovelace is author of Early Can- 
dlelight, a romance laid at Fort Snelling 
a hundred years ago. 


August marked the last appearance of 
Century as a monthly magazine. It will 
henceforth appear as a quarterly, with 
about 160 pages to the issue. Over- 
abundance of monthly periodicals was 
given as the reason for the change. 


Patron (to desk attendant): “Do you 
have the book, Benjamin and His Tribe?” 

Desk attendant uses her brain and 
gives happy patron Joseph and His 
Brethren.—Gaylords’ Triangle. 
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The Editor’s Mail 


Cather, Machen and Powys 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


Having noticed with interest your 
helpful lists purporting to give the cor- 
rect pronunciation of the names of popu- 
lar authors in your issues of the WILSON 
BuLtetin for December, 1928 and May, 
1929, we could not help noticing several 
contraditions: for example, Cather, Ma- 
chen and Powys. 

The reader naturally cannot help won- 
dering which list is authoritative. Will 
you please make some reply to our in- 
quiry in an early issue of the BULLETIN? 

H.C.B., Stanford University, 

Calif. 


[In the December, 1928, issue referred 
to, Willa Cather’s name is followed by 
the pronouncing instruction, “the at as 
in Catholic.” In the May, 1929, issue, 
the illustration is: “rhymes with rather.” 
We grant the point implied by H.C.B. 
that there is a difference in the “th” 
sound; but this, we are inclined to be- 
lieve, is due rather to unfortunate choice 
of examples than to intentional dis- 
tinction. Both examples agree as to the 
vowel quality which is usually the basis 
of the dispute. We shall attempt to set- 
tle the “th” question before the next 
issue. 

Machen is given as “‘Mack-en” in the 
December issue and “May-ken” in the 
later list. Powys was given first as 
“Po-is” and later with the first syllable 
rhyming with “cow.” We believe it was 
the intention of the editor at that time 
(“Dilly,” now in Europe) to supersede 
the first list by the second and thus cor- 
rect possible previous errors. The sec- 
ond list was furnished by the authors’ 
respective publishers and may be regard- 
ed as reasonably authentic. ] 


“The Road to Rome” 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


On page 17 of the Witson BULLETIN 
for September, there is a reference to an 
inquiry for The Road to Rome, by Anna 
Dill Gambel. 


The U. S. Catatoc here does not go 
further than 1924, but we have the 
Readers’ Digest; [Ep. Note: Does cor- 
respondent mean the Readers’ Digest, 
the Reapers’ GuIpE or the Book Re- 
view DicEst?] we were unable to locate 
the author or book; will you please let 
us know how it can be found? 

Mrs. M.P.D.M., New York. 


[The reference is to a passage in Mr. 
Brockmann’s BooKMOBILE article in 
which he said: 


. an elegantly dresed lady come quickly 
to our door and inquired, “Perhaps you can 
tell me where I can secure a book entitled 
The Road to Rome by Anna Dill Gamble?” 
A search under the title failed to locate the 
book for reasons which may readily be seen 
if you care to look it up. We found it un- 
der author entry. 

We, too, looked and we found in the 
U.S. CatTaLoGc, Books IN Print, JAN- 
uaARY 1, 1928, the entry: 

Gamble, Anna Dill 


My road to Rome. pa 15c Herder 


The catch, of course, is in the word 
“My.” For further information Mrs. 
M.P.D.M. is referred to the publishers, 
the B. Herder Book Co., 17 S. Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. We also suggest pur- 
chase of the latest edition of the U.S. 
CaTALoG and a subscription to the 
CUMULATIVE Book INDEX. | 


“Superlative Advertising” 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

Let me congratulate you on your en- 
dorsement of The Publishers’ Weekly's 
stand in regard to “superlative advertis- 
ing.” 

It is high time that some of our pub- 
lishers learnt the fact that every book 
they publish is not going to move the 
world. Truth may be stranger than fic- 
tion, it certainly is stronger, more apt to 
influence those who will buy what is 
worth buying. We sadly need “truth in 
advertising” in the book world. 

H.H.R., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Readable Book Page 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


I am to edit the literary page of a 
college weekly. This page will contain 
book reviews of new books and a few 
notes pertaining to books and authors. 
The problem is to attempt to make this 
page readable. I know that in the past 
year it was not read or enjoyed by the 
student body. 

I wonder if you could offer a sugges- 
tion as to what it should contain and 
also the arrangement or whether you 
have had any magazine articles in the 
Witson BULLETIN on this topic. I will 
be grateful for any suggestion. 

M.F.F., Chicago, IIl. 


[Will any of our readers volunteer to 
advise M.F.F. on her problem? These 
columns will be open. There has been 
no article on the subject in past issues 
of the BuLtetin. Perhaps some reader 
will write one for us.] 


Vocabulary Test 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


Kindly tell me who is the compiler of 
the Vocabulary Test for Teacher-Libra- 
rians published in the April, 1929, issue 
of the Witson BULLETIN. 

E.M.H., Hoboken, N. J. 


[We have been unable to locate any 
exact information on this question since 
“Dilly” went away. The preface to the 
Test states that it was “part of a recent 
written examination for teacher-libra- 
rians in the high schools of New York 
City.” We suggest that E.M.H. com- 
municate with the office of the library 
supervisor of New York City’s Depart- 
ment of Education. ] 


Library Review 


In an article in the Witson BULLETIN 
I notice mention of The Library Review. 
Will you kindly tell me where it is pub- 
lished? . . . I want to say a word in 
appreciation ef the Witson BULLETIN. 
It is of real help to us. We make def- 
inite use of the contents of every issue. 
It provides information not easily found 
elsewhere and the biographies as well as 
the book appraisements are features we 
would be sorry to miss. 

Mrs. D.L.R., Horton, Kansas. 


[The Library Review is an English 


publication. The address of the pub- 
lishers is Atlas Works, Coatsbridge, 
Scotland. . . . And thanks. ] 


Circulation Recording 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


I read the article Who Helps Himself 
by Frances Bailey in the September BuL- 
LETIN. [Ep. Note: That was a sub- 
head. The title, for the benefit of those 
who may wish to refer to the article, was 
The Reference Section, Patrons and 
Personal Assistance.| I am interested in 
a solution for recording circulation in an 
open shelf library and wonder what you 
suggest. 

My problem is a High School library 
which serves a student body of 1,100 
and has a book collection of 3,000. It 
is a new library with one librarian in 
charge. The entire History collection is 
on reserve and is in constant circulation. 
During the day, books are loaned by the 
school period and at 3:30 reserve books 
are allowed to go out for over night. 


Obviously, if each one had to have a 
book charged before being allowed to 
use it, three librarians would be needed. 
Now, the students use the books all day 
without charging them. Overnight 
books, of course, are charged. Most 
students use three history books apiece 
each period. This I know from obser- 
vation, from the number of books left 
on the table after each period, and by 
the necessity of reading the shelves twice 
a day. 

Miss Flexner in her book Circulation 
Work in Public Libraries says that some 
libraries estimate the use of certain col- 
lections by counting the users. She does 
not say where this is done or in what 
kind of a library. 

I am interested in keeping an accurate 
circulation record and will appreciate any 
information or suggestions you will give. 


M.D., Lansing, Mich. 


[Here is a nice problem, neatly stated, 
and one which must exist rather gen- 
erally in high school libraries. We shall 
be pleased (and so will M.D., we are 
sure) to know what solutions our readers 
have found or can suggest. ] 
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MISCELLANY 


A World List of Books Published in 
the English Language 


The CumutaTiveE Book INDEX has in 
the past set for itself geographical 
boundaries, confining itself to the publi- 
cations of the United States and Can- 
ada. For some time it has been grow- 
ing increasingly clear that these limits 
were too narrow and that its service 
could be much extended by making its 
boundaries linguistic rather than geo- 
graphical. In literature the ties of lan- 
guage are stronger than those of coun- 
try, and it seems more logical to suppose 
that a current bibliography of all books 
in the English language would be more 
useful than separate national biblio- 
graphies. A survey of conditions bears 
out this supposition. While there are 
British and American catalogs, there is 
at present no collected bibliography of 
the current output of Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, the British West 
India or of English books issued in for- 
eign language speaking countries, notably 
China and Japan. The inconvenience of 
this situation has been felt by librarians 
in this country, and in Great Britain too, 
as we learn from a report made by Mr. 
E. A. Savage, librarian, Edinburgh Pub- 
lic Libraries, at the Blackpool confer- 
ence of The Library Association. He 
comments on the difficulty of selecting 
colonial books on account of the absence 
of bibliographies of their literatures, and 
suggests that this want should be met. 


Various considerations have brought us 
to the decision that the CuMmuLaTIvE 
Book Inpex should supply this biblio- 
graphical need. The overseas use of the 
INDEX is wide and growing. Various 
subscribers in this country have been 
asking us to do it. One university li- 
brarian has expressed his willingness to 
pay double his present subscription rate 


for this added service. Finally, a ques- 
tionnaire sent to our subscribers shows 
unmistakably that they wish us to do it. 

It was decided to work first in the di- 
rection of those countries which have at 
present no adequate bibliographical 
representation. The difficult task of 
compiling a publishers directory was be- 
gun by writing to a prominent subscriber 
in each country, asking for names of 
firms or for any advice which might help 
us. Their response was most gratifying, 
much enthusiasm over the project being 
shown in all countries concerned, most 
notably so, perhaps, in South Africa. Mr. 
Percy Ives, acting librarian of the South 
African Public Library in Cape Town 
writes: “Librarians and booksellers alike 
of South Africa feel the need of such 
help as you now propose to render. It 
has been too long in coming forward— 
has in fact, long been talked of here. 
But the matter has got no further yet. 
Even copyright libraries: ourselves, 
Bloemfontein, Pretoria and Pietermar- 
itzburg, have so far failed to devise 
means of cooperation in the claims and 
check upon local output. . . . I hope this 
information will help you; you need and 
deserve what can be rendered in your 
difficult task.” Juta & Co., Ltd., of 
Cape Town, write “May we be permitted 
to express our appreciation of the en- 
terprise of the publishers. This step is 
sure to enhance still more the value of 
the UNITED State CaTAtoe as a book of 
reference.” 

Answers to these requests are coming 
in daily. To date we have thus com- 
piled a list of more than five hundred 
publishers to whom we have written for 
lists, and answers have now been re- 
ceived from twenty-seven publishers in 
fourteen countries. 

It has seemed best to limit present in- 
clusions to books published since Jan- 
uary 1, 1929; or, at least, to not go back 
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of that date except for 1928 publications 
of countries which have no national bib- 
liography. The first entries of this ma- 
terial will be found in the November 
number of the CuMULATIVE Book INDEx, 
and in addition to the regular alphabetic 
entries, that number will contain a check 
list of overseas entries arranged under 
name of country of issue. No British 
books appear in this number, except the 
regular importations which have always 
been entered. It is hoped to begin to 
include them in the two-year bound 
cumulation. 

The present record of the Cumv- 
LATIVE Book INDEX requires approxi- 
mately 1000 pages annually. It is esti- 
mated that this extension of its scope 
will increase the size and cost of the In- 
dex by fifty per cent; but it is hoped that 
an increased number of subscriptions 
from a world-wide field will meet a sub- 
stantial part of the added cost, and that 
the subscription rate will be advanced 
only moderately to those most benefitted. 


There are several other new publica- 
tions which will probably be in print be- 
fore the next issue of the BULLETIN reach- 
es you. They are Zaidee Brown’s Lan- 
TERN Lists (eight lists revised and re- 
printed), a new edition of Picture Col- 
lection by Marcelle Frebault (Mopern 
AMERICAN Lisprary Economy SERIES), 
Mrs. Johnson’s Manual of Cataloging 
and Classification, intended for teacher- 
librarians, and The Library Within the 
Walls, (CLassics oF AMERICAN LIBRAR- 
IANSHIP) by Katharine T. Moody. 
These are described in the September 
BULLETIN. . 


NEW DEBATE MATERIAL 


At the time of going to press of this 
issue, the HANDBOOK ON COMPULSORY 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE and three REr- 
ERENCE SHELF numbers are in print, the 
UNIversITY DEBATERS’ ANNUAL for 
1928-1929 is ready for distribution, and 
the new edition of the DesBaters’ Man- 
UAL will be ready in about four weeks. 
The REFERENCE SHELF numbers now 
ready are: 


The Baumes Law. This title may 
seem a little misleading as there are in 
fact on the statute books of New York 


State a number of “Baumes” laws. But 
it is the mandatory life imprisonment 
act for offenders convicted of a fourth 
felony around which interest has cen- 
tered, and accordingly the briefs, bib- 
liography and discussions in this volume 
are based on the so-called habitual crimi- 
nal act. 


Thirteen-Month Calendar. For more 
than half a century there has been dis- 
cussion and speculation as to the pos- 
sibility of a more perfect division of the 
true solar year. The subject was given 
added weight in 1923 when the League 
of Nations established a committee to 
consider the matter, and an international 
conference seems to be an _ objective 
about to be realized. Of the various plans 
that have been presented, the discussions 
chosen for this volume center about the 
Thirteen-Month plan, of the Internation- 
al Fixed Calendar, the Comte, Cotsworth 
or Eastman plan, as it is variously called. 
3riefs and bibliography are given. 


Government Fund for Unemployment. 
The plan for a government fund out 
of which public works may be paid for, 
these works to be used to relieve lo- 
cal unemployment, is the thought under- 
lying this number of the REFERENCE 
SHELF. The money will not be collected 
by special levy but will be set aside year- 
ly from the amount available for such 
works, by deferring such construction as 
is not urgent at the moment. The works 
are only those necessary and desirable 
for governments to undertake—but they 
are to be brought forth, when private 
business is slack, to absorb the surplus of 
workers. The plan may be put in opera- 
tion by federal, state or local govern- 
ments. A considerable part of the nega- 
tive division of the book consists in of- 
fering alternative plans for the relief of 
unemployment. Each of these numbers 
contains briefs and selected bibliography 
and is sold at 90c postpaid. Librarians 
are reminded of our subscription plan 
whereby they may receive numbers au- 
tomatically as published, and at a saving 
in price. A subscription for a volume of 
10 numbers is $6 postpaid. The three 
numbers listed above are 3, 4, and 5 of 
Volume VI. 
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STANDARD CATALOG NOTES 


A Supplement Service Without 
Charge 


DESCRIPTION will be found else- 

where in this issue of the new cum- 
ulated Fourth Supplement to the 1925 
edition of the CHILDREN’s CaTALoc. This 
Supplement will be sent without charge 
to those who purchased the CaTALoc 
(either the 4100- or the 1200-title edi- 
tion), as far as we have the names on 
our list. If you have purchased either 
edition and have not yet received the 
Fourth Supplement, please make appli- 
cation for it. 

A consideration of the costs of opera- 
ting a publishing business has demon- 
strated that it is exceedingly expensive to 
make a campaign for the sale of publica- 
tions. It is for this reason that we have 
put as much of the business as possible 
on a subscription basis. The subscription 
plan has worked satisfactorily both for 
libraries and ourselves as applied to the 
REFERENCE SHELF SERIES, the HANp- 
BOOK SERIES and the STANDARD CATALOG 
For Pusiic Lrpraries. It saves the li- 
brary time and expense in ordering small 
items and paying small bills, it insures 
the receipt of the publications as soon as 
issued, thus extending their term of use- 
fulness, and it saves the Company a 
large overhead which may be expended 
in making better publications. 

For the same reason we dislike to 
spend in advertising, correspondence and 
postage perhaps almost as much again 
as the cost of editorial work and printing 
in attempting to persuade every purchas- 
er of the Cur~pREN’s CATALOG to buy 
this Supplement. Many who need it 
would never do so, and the stock would 
continue to take up valuable space in our 
building. The sale of the CaTaLoc has 
been very good; it is proving useful and 
we are anxious that it shall become so 
indispensable that when a new edition is 
brought out (which we expect will be in 
1930), a mere announcement of it will 
bring in an order from every user of the 
present edition. The price of the next 
edition will include the cost of its sup- 
plements. 





Biography Section 

The second supplement to the second 
edition of the Biography Section of the 
STANDARD CATALOG FOR PuBLic LIBRA- 
RIES, 1927, will be ready for distribution 
in October. Like the CATA coc itself it is 
based primarily on well selected library 
lists, supplemented by the advice of li- 
brarians who have generously cooperated 
in the work. 

The supplement is cumulative and, in 
addition to the new titles, it includes the 
80 books and 15 new editions which were 
listed in the first supplement. In this 
second supplement are added about 95 
new titles and about 10 new editions of 
books which were included in the main 
catalog. Most of the books now included 
for the first time were published late in 
1928 and early in 1929. 

A comparison of the votes which the 
various titles received reveals such inter- 
esting facts as that among the collective 
biography books Hunger Fighters, by 
Paul Henry De Kruif received the great- 
est number of favorable votes while 
Masks In A Pageant, by William Allen 
White achieved second place. In the in- 
dividual class Abraham Lincoln, a two 
volume work, by Albert Jeremiah Bever- 
idge leads by several votes. Following 
next in popularity come Elizabeth and 
Essex; a Tragic History, by Lytton 
Strachey, My Autobiography by Benito 
Mussolini and Theodore Roosevelt's Dia- 
ries of Boyhood and Youth. All three of 
these received the same number of plus 
votes. Early Life of Thomas Hardy, by 
Mrs. Thomas Hardy only just missed the 
high record which these set. 


While selection of titles has been made 
primarily for the small and medium sized 
libraries it will be found most useful by 
those libraries not falling in either classi 
fication. It will serve as a buying list 
and reference tool in any library. The 
full Analytical Index to Collective Biog- 
raphy has been continued in this supple- 
ment and will enhance its value for the 
latter purpose, as it makes available ma- 
terial that is not usually accessible for 
quick reference use. Full information 


about publisher, prices and editions is 
given to further its use as a buying list. 
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Fine Arts 


The final selection of titles to be in- 
cluded in the first annual supplement to 
the Fine Arts Section of the STANDARD 
CATALOG For Pustic LiprariEs has been 
completed and the copy is now ready for 
the printer. The work on this supple- 
ment will progress steadily this fall and 
November should find it ready for mail- 
ing. 

Social Sciences 


A tentative list of titles has been sent 
to collaborators for votes and Miss Ba- 
con is now engaged in making the final 
selection of those to be included in the 
second supplement to the second edition 
of the Social Sciences Section of the 
STANDARD CATALOG FOR PuBLic LIBRa- 
RIES. As soon as this selection is com- 
pleted the work will pass rapidly through 
the press and it should be ready for dis- 
tribution in December. 


UNION LIST OF SERIALS 
The Present Outlook 


The NaTionaL UNION List or SErI- 
ALS was, in a sense, out of date before it 
was delivered. The very tendency of its 
usefulness to libraries is to put it out of 
date quickly. The Union List was not 
only a list of periodicals in libraries, but 
at the same time a union list of “wants.” 
By means of it libraries checked their 
lists of duplicate volumes and sets to see 
where they could be advantageously 
placed and dealers in this country and 
abroad made it the basis of quotation 
with the result that many partial sets 
were completed and many libraries had 
offers of wanted material. 


When it was found that the expense of 
publishing the Unton List was such that 
there would be a surplus of $12,000 to 
$15,000 the guarantors voted at once and 
unanimously that the fund should be used 
in compiling and printing a supplement 
rather than’ be refunded. It had been 
expected and understood that such a sup- 
plement was to be considered when it be- 
came necessary and feasible. That time 
seems now to have come. 


Although the first plans for a supple- 
ment contemplated asking a record of ex- 
changes and additions since January, 


1925, inquiry is now being made to find 
if it would not be a better plan to issue 
the supplement in four quarterly sections, 
each section to serve as a checking list in 
anticipation of a reprint of each section 
annually, thus keeping the entire list well 
up to date. In this way the compiling of 
the Union List is made a continuous 
rather than spasmodic performance and 
be able to keep their lists up to date by 
such means. If each quarterly issue is re- 
garded as a checking edition to be kept 
it is thought that libraries will best 
up to date in anticipation of annual re- 
vision, libraries will have their material 
ready to send in to the central office at 
any time it may be called for. 

All libraries having rare and valuable 
sets of periodicals are requested to con- 
tribute a record of their holdings and 
each library participating is asked to 
carry a share of the cost of production 
by paying at the rate of five cents per 
entry for its contributed records. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
INDEX 


The first tentative checking lists sent 
out last Spring to fifty-two libraries and 
librarians have practically all been re- 
turned. We appreciate the careful check- 
ing and helpful suggestions. Particularly 
gratifying is the interest shown in sup- 
plying us with additional titles. Almost 
without exception each librarian has 
given us this constructive aid. 

The list is not limited to essays alone, 
but also includes works of a composite 
nature which have reference value, the 
greatest stress being on biographical and 
critical material. The titles included on 
the list have met with general approval. 
The concensus of opinion is that even 
more may be added to include literature 
in more specific fields of knowledge. 
Valuable suggestions have been offered 
by several librarians for titles in these 
special fields. 

Preliminary work on the indexing is 
now being done and the actual work of 
indexing will start this Fall. Some ques- 
tions as to contents, forms, etc. will be 
referred to the collaborators as the work 
progresses. 
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You can get ALL the books listed in the 
STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY from 


us at liberal discounts and | 


with the greatest convenience 


and dispatch : 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK At Twelfth St. 
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DEFERRED CREDIT 


At this time of year library supplies are often low 
and the budget does not allow for immediate re- 


placements. 


If you hesitate to send in orders because your funds 
are exhausted, just ask to have your bill dated 


ahead to whatever time money will be available 


and your order will be filled immediately. 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 


Stockton, Calif. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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STANDARD CATALOG 
MONTHLY 


A Selected List of Best Books 
October 1929 


Tue H. W. Witson Company, New York City 





HE Standard Catalog Monthly is prepared primarily for the small library that 
can buy at most three hundred books a year. It is also suitable as a list for first pur- 
The books are selected by the staff of the Standard Catalog 


librarians and library associations who are 


chase in the larger library. 
for Public Libraries with the cooperation of 
working to improve the selection of books in the small library. The entries, including 
the notes, are taken from the Book Review Digest. Most of the titles in the Monthly 
will later be included and analyzed in the various sections of the Standard Catalog for 
Public Libraries. Occasionally a book included here may be dropped later, because it is 
not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of a book. 


List of Cooperators on the Standard Catalog Monthly 


Arranged alphabetically by state 


Department, | of Archives and History, Mont- Morristown Library, Morristown, N.J. 
—ase a Miss Edith L. Smit i is C 
State Board cf Library Commissioners, Fort Seep Lites eee aden — 





Collins, Colo. 

Miss Corinne Bacon, Lecturer on Book Selec- 
tion, New Britain, Conn. 

Public Library, Waterloo, Iowa 

Kellogg Library, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas 

Bureau of Library Extension, 
Augusta, Me. 

Miss Adelene J. Pratt, Public Library Commis- 
sion, 520 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 

Miss Alice M. Jordan, Boston Public Library, 
Boston, Mass. 

Mr. L. F. Ranlett, Boston Public Library, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Mr. V. M. Schenck, The H. R. Huntting Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Mr. Galen W. Hill, Librarian, Thomas Crane 
Public Library, Qui ncy, Mass. 

Miss Marian P. Kirkland, Librarian, Cary Me- 
morial Library, Lexington, Mass. 

Free Library, Newton, Mass. 

Mrs. Mary E. Frankhauser, State Librarian, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 

Department of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 

Library Commission, Jefferson City, Mo. 


State Library, 


Miss Caroline H. Garland, Librarian, Public 
Library, Dover, H. 
Miss Mildred G. Brown, Librarian, >; on 


County Free Library, Haddonfield, N.J 


Miss Hazel Clark, Burlington County Free Li- 
brary, Mount Holly, N.J. 


Free Public Library, East Orange, N.J. 


Book Selection Section, New York State Li- 
brary, Albany, » A 


ee Division, Public Library, New York 
y 


Miss Alice I. Hazeltine, School of sAneary Serv- 
ice, Columbia University, New York City 


Mrs. Elizabeth W. Blackall, Librarian, Hunt- 
ington Memorial Library, Oneonta, N.Y. 


Public Library Commission, Bismarck, N.D. 
Public Library, Cleveland, O. 


Miss Effie L. Power, Cleveland Public Library, 
Cleveland, 


Miss Margaret Jackson, 
brary, Kingston, Pa. 
Mr. Frank G. Lewis, Crozer Theological Sem- 

inary, Chester, Pa. 
State Board of Education, 
Providence, a 
Lawson-McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Miss Alice A. Blanchard, 38 School St., Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 


Free Public Library Commission, 
Vt. 


Librarian, Hoyt Li- 


Library Division, 


Montpelier, 


State Library, Richmond, Va. 
Free Library Commission, Madison, Wis. 
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100 Philosophy 


DURANT, WILLIAM JAMES. Mansions of 
philosophy; a survey a human life and des- 
tiny. 704p $5 Simon & Schuster 


191 Philosophy 29-12414 


“In physical content ‘Mansions of Philosophy’ 
covers 700 pages; in intellectual range it aims 
to be ‘a survey of human life and destiny.’ 
Mr Durant’s conception of philosophy is elastic. 
He starts with philosophy in the stricter sense 
—metaphysics, logic and theology—passes to 
morality, with 150 pages about love, marriage 
and children. and then in turn treats esthetics, 
the philosophy of history, political philosophy, 
religion and the worth of life.’’—Springf’d Re- 
publican 





“The title of Will Durant’s new book is a 
misnomer. It is hardly to the mansions of phi- 
losophy that he here takes his readers. It is to 
the cabins. For the mansions of philosophy 
where one may get long vistas and royal splen- 
dor, one must still go, as in the old days before 
Will Durant began to write, to the great minds 
of the ages. But many readers want to be en- 
tertained by wit and flattered into supposing 
that they are penetrating rofundities. And 
for such readers Will Durant has much to offer. 
The chief virtue of Will Durant’s new book, as 
of his ‘Story of Philosophy,’ is perhaps the 
adroit and happy turn of his phrases.” S. P. 
Lamprecht 

— + Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p5 Je 16 

'29 1700w 
Boston Transcript p4 Je 8 ‘29 1100w 


“The modest scope of Mr. Durant’s 700 pages 
is the whole of life. He would take you gently 
by the hand and initiate you into the practical 
application of philosophy to your daily conduct, 
the regulation of your affairs and the control 
of your character. . . His philosophy, in a word 
is the philosophy of Arthur Brisbane. It is the 
pontification of every successful mediocrity. 
Marry, take exercise, life is good, have children, 
cultivate your garden. . . I predict an enormous 
sale for this book. It is superficial, trivial, pre- 
tentious, worthless.’’ L: Sherwin 

t— N Y Evening Post p4s Je 8 '29 980w 

“A Will Durant who is read is of more use 
in the world than an Immanuel Kant who is 
left neglected, and it is Dr. Durant’s contribu- 
tion to his generation that he stirs up thought 
in circles where either intellectual acceptance 
or intellectual desuetude has ruled. One who 
reads ‘The Mansions of Philosophy’ is certain 
to gain in mental alertness from the exercise. 
And this, we take it, was the author’s primary 
purpose.”’’ Percy Hutchison 

+ N Y Times p6 Je 2 '29 1650w 


“Sincerely as Durant cherishes the mansions 
of philosophy and studies their designs, when 
it comes to his own construction, as it does 
in the new book, he is not much of a builder. 
There are too many houses like his already: 
pretentious but flimsy. Turn to Dr Durant’s 
chapters on character, on Utopia, on Modern 
Woman. They might be from the syndicated 
sayings of a daily-paper sage. On such a 
foundation of serious study as Durant has, he 
should have done better. A book that can goad 
men into thinking is good; but not if it en- 
courages them in loose thinking.’’ 

— Outlook 152:310 Je 19 ’29 500w 


“Mr. Durant’s ‘mansions’ are evidently a 
modern skyscraper apartment, with a somewhft 
incongruous assortment of tenants. . . He shows 
a considerable expertness in dealing with ideas 
to be found in the standard literature of phi- 
losophy, and he has a faculty of assimilation and 


independent criticism. But he has not taken his 
task seriously enough or with a proper sense 
of selectiveness. He lapses, into easy deductions 
and meretricious commonplaces. . . The uneven 
character of his writing may be due to the fact 
that some of his material appeared originally 
in magazines of diverse characters.”’ 

— + Springf’d Republican p12 Je 14 '29 500w 


200 Religion 


GORE, CHARLES. Jesus of Nazareth. (Home 
univ. lib. of modern knowledge) 256p $1 Holt 
[2s 6d T. Butterworth] 


232 Jesus Christ 29-9760 


Bishop Gore's purpose in writing a new book 
about Jesus, is in his own words to further 
‘the task of providing a fairly true and com- 
plete image of Jesus, as he lived and as he 
taught, expressed in modern terms and on a 
critical basis, fit to be put into the hands of 
the ‘average reader.’" (Preface) 





“A book which is not clever nor brilliant, 
but very timely and very wise.’’ Barrington 
Gates 

+ Nation and Ath 44:883 Mr 23 '29 900w 

“Readers of all schools of thought must be 
deeply grateful for what Dr. Gore has given 
us. The freshness and vigour with which famil- 
iar facts and sayings are invested, the en- 
tire candour with which controversial points 
are discussed, the sober scholarship which is 
never obtruded but makes its influence felt 
on every page, give this little work a value 
quite disproportionate to its size."”” Evelyn Un- 
derhill 

+ Spec 142:339 Mr 2 °29 850w 

‘““As we read Dr. Gore’s exposition of the life 
and teaching of Christ we are glad to acknow!l- 
edge his qualifications for it and to appreciate 
the candour and vigour of his argument. Those 
who already agree with his general position 
will gratefully welcome and acknowlege that 
he does much to clarify their minds.’’ 

ow [London] Lit Sup p152 F 28 ‘29 
w 


300 Sociology 


BLAKE, MABELLE BABCOCK, and others. 
Education of the modern girl; with introd. by 
William Allan Neilson. 219p $3 Houghton 


376 Education of women 29-10616 


ERight essays, by as many women, most of 
them connected with girls’ preparatory schools. 
Contents: Home influences, by M. B. Blake; Ac- 
ademic influences, by Caroline Ruutz-Rees; The 
spirit of the school and religion, by M. R. Hil- 
lard; Athletic influence, by Jessie Hewitt; Col- 
lege or not, by Dorothy Waldo; The future 
trend of the private school, by L. M. Wing; 
The influence of summer camps, by M. A. El- 
cock; Partners all, by Frances Lee. 





Boston Transcript p5 My 25 ‘29 1100w 
“Although the papers composing the volume 
are necessarily short and concerned for the 
most part with the primary factors of their 
themes, they are the outcome of long and rich 
experience and should prove helpful and il- 
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luminating not only to parents of girls but to 
their t ers and to the girls themselves.”’ 
+ N Y Times p21 My 12 ‘29 430w 


DODGE, MARY RAYMOND. Fifty little busi- 

nesses for women. 319p $2.50 Stokes 
396.5 Woman—Employment. Occupations 

28-17403 

Miss Dodge outlines the careers of fifty wom- 

en each of whom had a idea and, begin- 

ning in a small way, built it up into a success- 
ful and sometimes very large business. 





Booklist 25:310 My ‘29 
‘The author presents her counsel and advice 
in a readable, dramatic way, making of each 
of her fifty chapters the interesting personal 
story of how one woman did that particular 
thing. In almost every one of them is an un- 
usual idea developed with originality.”’ 
+ N Y Times p4 Ja 6 ‘29 170w 


Springf’d Republican p7e Ap 28 '29 80w 


600 Useful Arts 


PARK, WILLIAM HALLOCK, and WILLIAMS, 
ANNA WESSELS. Who’s who among the 
microbes. 302p il $3 Century 

616.01 Micro-organisms. Bacteria 29-8142 
The photographic illustrations show the lab- 
oratory staff of the New York City Health de- 
partment at work among the test tubes. The 
text is an expansion of radio talks describing 
the microbes of communicable diseases and 
what has been discovered about them. 





Booklist 25:349 Je °29 

Bookm 69:xiv Je '29 130w 

Boston Transcript p5 My 11 '29 420w 

“The authors can introduce them all with 

as much information about them, individually 
and collectively, as anybody can give you at this 
moment, and they speak with authority.”’ 

N Y Times pl2 Ap 7 '29 520w 


“‘A very readable and informative book which 
will give you some understanding of and a 
good deal of respect for the science of bacte- 
riology.’" W. R. Brooks 

+ Outlook 152:113 My 15 ‘29 100w 

***Who’s Who Among the Microbes’ intro- 
duces the general reader to representatives of 
the principal groups of microbes in such a 
pleasant way that it is difficult to put the book 
down. It is particularly free from the technical 
language of a text-book as well as from the 
‘froth’ which is so often found in definitely pop- 
ular expositions.’’ 

+ Sat R of Lit 5:1061 My 25 ’29 330w 


“A straightforward story, easy to read but 
not merely jazzed up. This is one of those 
books that takes the layman beyond his cus- 
tomary superficial acceptance of theories and 
practices, and for the reading of alert young 
booms, of twelve to twenty it is not too tech- 
nical.’’ 

+ World Tomorrow 12:316 Jl ’29 70w 


700 Fine Arts 


BICKLEY, GRAHAM. Handbook of athletics 
for coaches and players. 151p il $1.80 Barnes, 
A. Co. 

796 Athletics 29-2040 

A handbook for high-school coaches and play- 

ers covering the fine points of football, baseball, 
basket-ball and track. 


Booklist 25:273 Ap ‘29 


‘‘Many valuable diagrams of plays and forma- 
tions may be found in each chapter for the pur- 
pose of elucidating the text.’’ 

-+- Boston Transcript p2 F 20 '29 80w 


“In presentios material on basket-ball and 
football, any book must give some space te 
plays and formations. The author gives a good 
assortment. The formations are clearly drawn 
and explained. There are no illustrations for 
track, and there is only a limited number for 
baseball. The book can be recommended for 
high-school libraries, for coaches, and for others 
interested in concise material on the major 


sports.’’ G. L. Walker 
+ School R 37:472 Je °’29 420w 
JACKSON, ALICE FANNY, and JACKSON 


BETTINA. Study of interior decoration. 488p 
$2.50 Doubleday, Doran 


747 House decoration 28-21792 


“Study materials necessary for an under- 
standing of the principles of interior decoration 
are distributed in books devoted to separate 
phases of the subject, magazines, pictures, 
museums, studios, and homes. The authors of a 
recent textbook have gathered this material to- 
gether in the form of a survey for the benefit 
of students and teachers. The book is intended 
for use in college classes or in advanced high- 
school classes.’’—School R 


Pratt p17 spring ‘29 
St Louis 27:53 F '29 
‘‘The chief purpose of the book is to aid stu- 
dents and teachers. The student will find the 
book clearly and interestingly written and at- 
tractively bound and printed. The illustrations 
are good, particularly the line drawings which 
emphasize the distinctive characteristics of de- 
sign and furniture.”’ A. M. Stevenson 
+ School R 37:156 F ’29 360w 
Springf’d Republican p5e Je 2 '29 50w 


800 Literature 


AIKEN, CONRAD POTTER, comp. American 
poetry, 1671-1928; a comprehensive anthology. 
(Modern lib. of the world’s best books) 362p 
95c Modern lib. 


811.08 American poetry—Collections 29-4202 


‘Tt is, as Mr. Aiken says, the first attempt 
to include in one volume specimens of Amer- 
ican poetry from the earliest times to the pres- 
ent, and as such it illustrates the various pur- 
poses which a good anthology may serve; it 
gives the reader an opportunty to see modern 
poetry against the background of the past; it 
calls to the attention certain forgotten writers; 
it brings together contemporary poems that 
aoe Pi us would otherwise fail to see.’’—N Y 

or 





“A very excellent—and cheap—collection.”’ 
+ Christian Century 46:365 Mr 14 ’29 130w 


“Comprehensive, not in the sense that a 
Household Book of Poetry is comprehensive, 
but in the better sense of being a comprehen- 
sion of the real poetry written in America from 
Anne Bradstreet to Marianne Moore.”’ 

+ Dial 86:437 My '29 200w 

“Of Mr. Aiken's selection one can speak with 

the highest approval.’’ Granville Hicks 
+ N Y World plim Mr 10 ’29 230w 


‘In questions of taste Mr. Aiken's authority 
is considerable. He is guilty, to my mind, of 
but one considerable breach, and that is in the 
omission of himself. His modesty is commend- 
able. But a man making an anthology has no 
right to modesty. The result is that his pre- 
sentation of modern poets is extremely incom- 
plete because he himself occupies a place omens 
them which is not filled by mere silence. Wit 
this one (considerable) objection Mr. Aiken’s 
anthology stands as the best existing anthol- 
ogy of American verse. And certainly the most 
interesting.’’ Archibald MacLeish 

+ Sat R of Lit 5:1023 My 18 '29 500w 

‘“‘The principal criticism to be made of Mr. 
Aiken’s book is not that familiar and common- 
place works are omitted, but that too much 
space is given to a particular group which hap- 
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AIKEN, CONRAD POTTER—Continued 
pens to illustrate the editor’s theories. His 
choice even of contemporary works seem ca- 
pricious. . . The reader is likely to discern noth- 
ing but labored and freakish perversity in some 
¢ bag works which Mr. Aiken has seen fit to in- 
clude.”’ 

— Springf’d Republican p10 F 15 '29 320w 


MILNE, ALAN ALEXANDER. Toad of Toad 
hall; a play from Kenneth Grahame’s book. 
168p $1.25 Scribner [5s Methuen] 


822 Grahame, Kenneth 29-10493 


“A free conversion of Kenneth Grahame’s 
Wind in the Willows into the form of a comedy 
with a strong infusion of Mr. Milne’s own hu- 
mor.”’—Yale Rn s 


“It is not Grahame’s story. The shimmer and 
the loveliness are gone. But it is a jolly ab- 
surdity, none the less, which might come out 
excellently on the stage—and might not.’’ W. 
P. Eaton 

+ — Books (N Y Herald Tribune) pl2 My 19 

"29 230w 


Boston Transcript pl0 My 4 ‘29 430w 
Outlook 151:589 Ap 10 '29 250w 
Sat R 147:747 Je 1 '29 120w 


“Whether those whose admiration for “The 
Wind in the Willows’ is as ardent as Mr. 
Milne’s own will be completely satisfied by his 
adaptation, we do not know; probably they will 
lament the loss of some fragment that they 
love; there is no satisfying fanatics. But, 
though they may grumble a little as a proof of 
loyalty to Kenneth Grahame, they will after- 
wards be moved by gratitude to Mr. Milne, who 
has told the story of Mr. Toad with an admir- 
able discretion.’’ 

be [London] Lit Sup p379 My 9 ‘29 
w 


SHERRIFF, ROBERT CEDRIC. Journey's end; 
a play in three acts. 204p $2 Brentano's 


822 29-10492 


‘**Journey’s End’ is utterly simple and quiet, 
consisting as it does of conversations among 
a handful of British officers in one undis- 
tinguished . or before St. Quentin in March, 
1918. There very little booming of guns, 
though the Germans are only seventy yards 
away in dugouts which one realizes are just 
like this one. Death comes in due time, and 
comes to all of the men whose acquaintances 
we have made. They are all our good friends, all 
decent civilians like ourselves. It is only by 
a trick of fate that these particular men should 
be in this trench at this time, under orders to 
meet the great German attack on Thursday 
morning. . . After an almost intolerable sus- 
pense the worst happens, the trench is de- 
molished, and the play ends.’’—Nation 


Booklist 25:353 Je ‘29 


‘The characters in this play are real, their 
talk is real, the British thos of emotion 
suppressed under irrelevancies, are real. Real, 
too, is the lack of beginning and end. The 
play is almost artlessly a slice of life from the 
trenches.’’ W. P. Eaton 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p22 My 
5 °29 150w 


***Journey’s End’ is probably the best war 
play we have had so far. . The English 
author may have had no other “intention than 
to write a good play. He has done that, but in 
addition he has furnished all lovers of war a 
spectacle which will leave them thoroughly 
sick around the heart, or in the pit of the 
stomach, or wherever the imagination of man 
resides. They will remain free to believe that 
war is good for warriors. I do not see how they 
can ever a again that it is good for nine 
hundred an ninety-nine citizens out of a 
thousand."’ Mark Van Doren 

+ Nation 128:434 Ap 10 "29 420w 

“There is the story, there is the study of 
Captain Stanhope, and there is, finally—the 
dominant quality of ‘Journey’s End’—its 
lyricism. The most striking thing about this 


English play is this underlying poetic feeling, 
not a poetry of the imagination so much, but 
rather a poetry of human concern. . . Through 
this innate lyricism ‘Journey’s End’ finds the 
basis on which it rests, and becomes true in 
its own way, and, with its sentiment, shyness 
and passion, is so moving and beautiful.” 
Stark Young 
oe Now Repub 58:225 Ap 10 ’29 1400w 


“To compare it with ‘What Price Glory’ is 
inept, the two have little in common, and the 
latter is the finer play—bitterer and more ten- 
der, harsher and truer. The agony of ‘What 
Price Glory’ is deep and human, not literary. 
In ‘Journey’s End,’ we have a nice war, a 
sweet war, an Eton-and-Oxford, jam-and- 
crumpets war.’ Edgar Johnson 

— N Y Evening Post plim My 11 '29 150w 


“The most interesting play the present sea- 
son has seen, heart-breaking in its pity, wise 
with the wisdom of tolerance, rich in its sense 
of character, and magnificent in its restraint.’ 
J: M. Brown 

+ Sat R of Lit 5:1021 My 18 '29 900w 


“The play is moving to witness and scarce- 
ly less moving to read. It passes with admir- 
able security between the two pitfalls that en- 
danger present writing on the late War—the 
pitfall of flag-waving or, alternatively, of 
pacific sentimentality. Mr. Sherriff is unafraid 
of the sentiment that is part of the nature of 
man, but he never swerves from his own aus- 
tere view of the truth to the flattery of legend. 
The result is a remarkably solid and satisfy- 
ing transcription of life.’’ 

too [London] Lit Sup pll4 F 14 '29 
w 


“It is a ay great play; in so short a 
space it is impossible to convey any real im- 
pression of its exceptional values, its individu- 
ality in ‘war literature,’ or in the theatre.’ 
Coley Taylor 

+ World Tomorrow 12:314 Jl '29 350w 


900 History 


PHILLIPS, ULRICH BONNELL. Life and labor 
in the old South. 375p il $4 Little 


975 South—Social conditions. South—Eco- 
nomic conditions. Slavery in the United 
States. Plantation life 29-11204 


“This social-economic history of the South 
before the Civil War is based upon a large col- 
lection of diaries and other contemporary 
sources not allowed to impede the vigorous 
march of the narrative.’’—Yale Rn s 





“‘Messrs. James Truslow Adams, Worthing- 
ton C. Ford and Allan Nevins are to be con- 
gratulated on their fine discrimination in 
awarding to this volume the prize of $2,500 
offered by Little, Brown & Co. for the best 
unpublished work on American history. It is 
characterized by a ripened and well rounded 
scholarship, an erudition, an impartiality and 
an understanding which make it perhaps the 
most significant contribution to the history of 
the Old South in this generation.’’ H: S. Com- 
mager 

tpeate (N Y Herald Tribune) p4 My 19 


“The greatest virtue of this book is its un- 
emotional historicity. Its author is generally 
magnificently non-partisan.’’ S. L. Cook 

+ Boston Transcript p4 My 11 '29 1800w 

“This book proves afresh that in the writing 
of history sanity need not be wedded to dull- 
ness nor vitality consort with the smart man- 
ner and the iconoclastic temper. The author 


has learned the hardest lesson for the histo- 
rian—what to ignore. Setting aside most of the 
secondary works he has quarried for his data 
amid musty plantation records, overseers’ re- 
ports, contemporary diaries, travelers’ journals, 
newspapers and technical manuals. “He has 
throughout discarded the generalization for the 
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vivid description of the life of a particular per- 
son or family.’’ Max Lerner 
a Y Evening Post p9m Je 1 '29 880w 
“Though the book has been cursed with a 
title which amounts to a pledge of dullness, it 
is as full of entertainment as it is of meat.’ H 
I. Brock 
+N Y Times p6 My 26 '29 2400w 
‘Mr. Phillips’s treatise is both a work of 
original and thorough scholarship and a book 
of distinct literary charm.’’ Allan Nevins 
+ N Y World pl0m My 19 ‘29 1100w 
“Ulrich B. Phillips has no rival in the field 
of the antebellum South. A lifetime of solid 
research and a mellow, tender yet discriminat- 
ing and not at all sentimental love for the 
land of Dixie have made this book a master- 
piece.’" M. E. C. 
Springf’d Republican p5e Je 2 '29 800w 


B or 92. ~Biography 


EADIE, TOM. I like diving; a professional's 


story: with an introd. by Philip Andrews. 
245p il $3.50 Houghton 
B or #2 Diving, Submarine. S-51 (submar- 
ine). S-4(submarine) 29-11297 


Tom Eadie has been diving for nearly 
years and has engaged in some notable deep- 
sea exploits, including work on the S-51 and the 
S-4, for which he received the congressional 
medal of honor. 


twenty 





‘No sane human being with a spark of im- 
agination can read this cheerful, accurate, con- 
cise narrative without feeling rather overcome 


with admiration and affection for a_ service 
which produces men like Eadie and his col- 
leagues in these many desperate adventures.” 


W: McFee 
+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p7e Je 23 
"29 730w 
Boston Transcript p6 My 25 ‘29 230w 
“Evidently, Tom Eadie knows his job through 
and through and he has written about it a book 
as full of _ thrills and interest as it is of in- 
formation. 
+ N Y Times p16 My 5 '29 450w 


“‘After reading Mr. Ellisberg’s 320 pages there 
is not very much that Tom Eadie can tell you, 
except to give you a more accurate account of 
how the diver feels about his trade. His whole 
attitude toward the business of diving is ad- 
mirably heroic and intelligent. ‘I Like Diving’ 
has the added attraction of being an autobi- 
ography, and as such is more diverting than 
Mr. Billsberg’s book which sticks close to the 
salvaging of the S-51.”’ 

+ Outlook 152:69 My 8 '29 90w 

“Tom Eadie’s business is not writing, so his 
book lacks the literary polish that the more 
fastidious may desire. At the same time, how- 
ever, he writes with a directness that too often 
escapes those who make writing a profession . . 

Eadie begins his book with the simple state- 
ment, ‘I like diving.’ And as one reads his book, 
and notes the enthusiasm which colors his 
story, one believes him and understands him. 

+ Sat R of Lit 5:1099 Je 8 '29 220Ww 


HART, WILLIAM SURREY. My life east and 
west. 363p il $4 Houghton 

B or 92 Actors—Correspondence, reminis- 

cences, etc. 29-11495 


In a succession of swift, 
Hart recalls for the reader the chief events 
of his life, from a boyhood spent among the 
Indians on the Dakota plains, to the frequently 
hazardous incidents in the making of moving 
pictures which has filled the later years of his 
tife. 


graphic pictures Mr 





“The author is forthright, sympathetic and 
unpretentious, and his life story will be a treat 
for the many who miss him sadly on the 
screen.”’ 


+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p10 Je 
16 °29 120w 
“‘Mr. Hart is to be commended for remember- 
ing so much, or for having had the foresight 
to keep such complete diaries through so many 
years. He has, moreover, written a book of 
diverse interest for people of varying tastes.’’ 
E. F. Edgett 
+ Boston Transcript p3 Je 1 
““A very interesting autobiography, eminently 
readable, intimate, breezy and exciting. It is 
curious to see how considerably Mr. Hart has 
adopted the technique of the movies in the 
telling of his story. The first chapter, dealing 
with the actor’s boyhood, is a series of flash- 
backs and close-ups, without any obvious time 
sequence. The resultant vivdness and sense of 
dramatic reality are quite surprising.’’ Edwin 
Seaver 
+ N Y Evening Post p9m My 25 ’29 180w 
“‘A long and tumultuous tale, which Mr. Hart 
tells effectively, with the dramatic instinct that 
constantly brings out the action, the emotional 
situations, the tense moments.’’ 
+ N Y Times pl4 Je 2 '29 400w 


"29 1200w 


Fiction 


JAMES, WILL. Sand. 328p il $2.50 Scribner 
29-9921 
A half-starved tenderfoot crawls into Ox Yoke 
cow camp. As soon as he is fed and rested the 
cowboys begin his education, and when it has 
gone far enough, Tilden goes out to catch the 
wild black stallion for Miss Rita. The story 
is not as good as the pictures. 





Booklist 25:360 Je '29 


“‘Although some of the elements of the stereo- 
typed ‘Western’ are present in this tale, the 
background of the big range country itself is 
portrayed with sincerity and truth. . . The val- 
ve of ‘Sand’ lies chiefly in the picturesque au- 
thenticity of its milieu. As a story it is below 
the standard of Will James’ best work.’’ Glen 
Mullin 

+ — Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p7 Ap 14 

‘29 580w 
Boston Transcript pl My 18 

‘“‘A very simple story of the cow country, 
saved from the banality of the ordinary wild 
west story by the transparent sincerity and the 
background of actual experience of its ex-cow- 
puncher author and illustrator.” 

+ Christian Century 46:748 Je 5 '29 40w 


“Mr. James’s drawings are as good as usual, 
but his text is deplorable. A novel, after all, 
demands something more than draftsmanship 
and a perversity in spelling. Furthermore, Mr. 
James’s smug belief that all virtue is seques- 
tered between the Missouri and the Rockies, ir- 
ritates us a trifle.’”’ F: F. Van de Water 

— +N Y Evening Post pllm My 4 '29 180w 

** ‘Sand’ isn’t as good a book as the author's 
‘Smoky.’ However, it will make good reading, 
as James’s other books have made, not only for 
children, but as well for grown-ups who like 
authentic Western stuff.’’ 

+N Y Times p8 My 26 ’29 480w 
with forty-three 


“Now comes Will James 
vivid and in- 


horse pictures all full of action, 
spiring; also a story woven about the pictures, 
all freshness and quiet humor.”’ C: J. Finger 


+ N Y World pilm My 12 ’29 180w 


REMARQUE, ERICH MARIA. All quiet on the 
western front; tr. from the German by A. W. 
Wheen. 29ip $2.50 Little [7s 6d Putnam] 

29-12059 

The narrator of this apparently autobiograph- 
ical story is a young German private who with 
three of his classmates is snatched away from 


'29 300wW 
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REMARQUE, ERICH MARIA—Continued 
school at the age of nineteen to serve in the 
trenches. Tho the author is a German, the book 
transcends nationality. A simply written life of 
the common soldier, told without anger or - 
sion, and with an almost unendurable realism 
and pathos, the book is a powerful indictment 
of war. When the Armistice comes Paul is the 
sole survivor of his group of comrades, but it 
is his flesh only that has escaped. His spirit 
is destroyed. 


**All Quiet on the Western Front’ will give 
any sensitive reader ¢ terrific impact. It is a 
book that strikes a succession of hard, ines- 
capable blows. In this sense it is a work of art. 
For only because of its economy of design, its 
compactness of episode and its trenchancy of 
utterance has it managed to fuse the almost 
unmanageable minutie of war material into a 
narrative that has the lean savagery of an 
Ibsen tragedy. It pays in loss of color and sense 
of greatness for this concentration of utterance, 
i, the price is perhaps not too big.’”’ F. E. 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) pl Je 2 
"29 1800w 


“A great and powerful book, a Locarno in 
prose, the end of all war’s glamor in one vol- 
ume. The book is starkly simple, thoroughly 
lacking in all bugle calls, all flag waving, all 
false patriotism. It is just War. The nightmare 
that was the slaughter on European battlefields 
is set down for all time in ‘All Quiet on the 
Western Front.’ Here in two hundred ninety 
pages is The War.” K: Schriftgiesser 

+ Boston Transcript p2 Je 1 ‘29 1350w 


Reviewed by E. F. Edgett 
Boston Transcript p6 Je 15 '29 250w 
“This book is the Bible of the common 
soldier, the Tommy in the front-line who month 
after month endured the mess and stink of 
death, and all the loud riot of killing, the testa- 
ment of the only man who is competent and 
worthy to speak of the war. When this kind 
of experience is presented in anger*and without 
art, it only arouses resentment and pity. But 
this book wins our sympathy by its detach- 
ment and by its esthetic merits.’’ Herbert 
ea 
+ Nation and Ath 45:116 Ap 27 '29 780w 


“It is written with simplicity and candor, 
and reads as if it had been well translated. 
There is nothing mawkish about it, and nothing 
‘literary’—it is not the —, construction of 
fancy, but the sincere record of a man’s suffer- 
ing. Unlike the experimental artist, the author 
has nothing new to say; but he says it so 
honestly and so well that it is like news to us, 
though it is bad news.’’ T. S. Matthews 

+ New Repub 59:130 Je 19 °29 1000w 


“Anyone who was sufficiently in the thick 
of it for a long period, on one side or the other, 
might have written this grim, monotonous rec- 
ord, if he had the gift, which the author has, 
of remembering clearly, and setting down his 
memoirs truly. in naked and violent words.”’ 

+ New Statesman 33:218 My 25 '29 700w 


“The author of ‘All Quiet on the Western 
Front’ writes vividly. There are moments in 
this volume almost insupportably tragic and 
pitiful. You find yourself wanting to skip, not 
from boredom but from apprehensinn. The nar- 
rative has power and weight and a flaring 
vividness of description.”’ F: F. Van de Water 

N Y Evening Post p5s Je 8 '29 900w 


“There is one further quality about ‘All 
Quiet’ in addition to its magnificent physical 
picture of war and its burden of a lost genera- 
tion, and that is its humanity. It is an objec- 
tive book, an ironic book, but it is never callous, 
never hard-boiled, never unfeeling. There is 
almost no stock pathos, but there is a warmth, 
a youthful sadness, a release of natural emo- 
tions unburdened by that sentimental restraint 
common to the men in ‘Journey’s End.’”"’ L 
Kronenberger 

+ N Y Times p5 Je 2 '29 1300w 

‘“‘No one can argue that this work was writ- 
ten purely to shock readers, or to sell on the 
strength of the sensational. Its very character 


refutes any such suspicions. The book is able, 
solid work; it comes from the heart of a man 
who suffered, and it is free from trickery.” 
Harry Hansen 
+ N Y World p7m Je 9 °29 950w 
“It is a superlatively sensitive creation, but 
it need not be compared to the Book of Job. 
It can stand on its own merits."’ E. M. Benson 
+ Outlook 152:229 Je 5 ‘29 400w 


“‘Although the book is hysterical it is not in- 
sincere, not written to make the flesh creep, 
and perhaps it is best for mankind that such 
facts should not be softened. The only mit- 
ome circumstances in this welter of horror is 

o be found in the characters of the hero and 
his friends, who are, to a man, affectionate, un- 
selfish and courageous. So that though the book 
is a strain on the .? of the reader his spirit 
is not outraged.’’ L. P. Hartley 

+ Sat R a" 544 -4 oa %o9 100w 

Reviewed b S. Can 

Sat Lit 5: 1088 Je 8 '29 1300w 

“The translation is a model of English prose; 
simple, dignified, and rising at times to a poetic 
power worthy of the Old Testament. It has been 
done by one of the men who lived and suffered 
in the trenches, one who fought against the 
fellow-artist whose book he has now _ s0 
oer. _——_- to the English-speaking 


world $ 
+ Spec 142:624 Ap 20 '29 1050w 
we [London] Lit Sup p314 Ap 18 ‘29 
Ww 


TARKINGTON, BOOTH. Young Mrs Greeley. 
205p $2 Doubleday, Doran 


Young Mrs Greeley, pretty wife of the newly 
appointed manager of the N. K. U. factory, 
and her older busy-body friend Mrs. Hedge are 
drawn to the life in this comedy of under- 
ground politics among the wives of the men 
higher up in a big manufacturing company. 


“Mr. Tarkington is as sharp an observer of 
the provincial attitude as Mr. Sinclair Lewis, 
although he is less vigorous and more kindly in 
his treatment of it. And occasionally he pen- 
etrates more deeply into the springs of human 
(and especially feminine) conduct than dods 
Mr. Lewis."’ Garreta Busey 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p3 Je 9 
"29 540w 

‘‘The humorist’s mood is a mood in which we 
have often seen Mr. Tarkington, but this time 
he writes with a caustically satirical pen, and 
every one in the story lives and moves and 
talks, and is an essential part of a i woven 
and well wrought plot.’’ E. F. Edge 

+ Boston Transcript p3 Je 8 9 250w 

“To the city dweller, perhaps, this book will 
seem fantastic and much ado about nothing, 
but to those millions who live in small towns 
where actual tragedies are often the result of 
machinations such as Aurelia Hedge’s and 
where factories like the N. K. U. form the hub 
of existence, ‘Young Mrs. Greeley’ will be read 
with avidity and understanding. There is de- 
lightful humor and satire in the story.’’ Edith 
Weigle , 

+ Chicago Daily Tribune p9 Je 15 ‘29 
600wWw 


“First-rate light reading.’’ 

+ Outlook 152:275 Je 12 '29 220w 

WREN, PERCIVAL CHRISTOPHER. Good 
Gestes. 307p $2 Stokes 

29-5708 

A group of stories setting forth the earlier ex- 

ploits of Beau Gestes and his brothers in the 
French Foreign legion. 


Booklist 25:324 sd 29 


Reviewed by Will Cupp 
Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p20 Mr 17 
"29 150w 
Boston Transcript p4 Ap 20 '29 250w 


Cleveland Open Shelf p96 Je °29 
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‘‘Major Wren bolsters up the frail plot struc- 
ture of his tales with little show of craftsman- 
ship. Where his style fails to show signs of 
careless haste it becomes labored or impossibly 
stilted. One is forced to suspect that for him 
not two, but all of the Geste brothers have been 
buried and forgotten long since. And with them 
most of his interest in the doings of the For- 
eign Legion, for tales of torture, murder, rape 
and insanity that might have been made vivid 
and luridly exciting remain in ‘Good Gestes’ 
commonplace and lifeless.’’ 

— N Y Times p7 Mr 17 ‘29 360w 


“Clean, breezy romance, enlivened by the 
broadest of humour, again characterizes Mr. 
Wren’s work, and admirers of Beau Geste, of 
the French Foreign Legion, will revel in this 
further record of the adventures of that gentle- 
man and his brothers with their gaiety, charm, 
and imperturbable savoir faire.”’ 

+ Spec 142:3957 Mr 9 '29 70w 


“As a rule, the stories are wanting in spon- 
taneity.”’ 


Springf’d Republican p7e Ap 14 °'29 
180w 


‘‘We lay down this book of short stories about 
the Gestes and their friends sincerely regret- 
ting that the things that we have seen in Beau, 
John and Trumpeter Digby we now can see no 
more. There is a painful falling off in humour, 
romance and informative value.” 

— Times [London] Lit Sup p244 Mr 21 ‘29 
130w 


Wis Lib Bul 25:128 Ap '29 


Children’s Books 


CRUMP, IRVING. Boys’ book of coast guards. 
258p fl $2 Dodd 
614.8 United States.Coast guard 28-30676 
The author of a series of similiar books for 
boys writes of the life and duties of the coast 
guardsmen and describes many of their ex- 
ploits. Illustrated from news photos. 


Booklist 25:325 My °29 


‘“‘Any one who has struggled to find suitable 
and presentable plays for children knows how 
difficult a problem this is. Masterpieces in this 
rors. The book covers a good amount of factual 
information without becoming bookishly over- 
weight.’’ M. G. Bonner 

+ N Y Times p28 D 16 ’28 50w 


St Louls 27:102 Mr ’29 
Wis Lib Bul 25:77 F ’29 


REIGHARD, CATHERINE F. Plays for people 
and puppets. 390p il $2.50 Dutton 
792 Puppet-plays. Chlidren’s plays 28-17805 
A group of five plays for children—Jack and 
the beanstalk, King of the Golden river, Rum- 
pelstiltskin, Pierre Patelin, and Aladdin, writ- 
ten for representation either by marionettes or 
by human actors. They have been presented 
professionally with marionettes. 





Booklist 25:217 F ’29 
Christian Century 45:1027 Ag 23 '28 80w 
Cleveland Open Shelf p29 F ’29 


‘‘Making no strained or hackneyed efforts at 
originality [some] fine phantasies and fairy 
tales have been dramatized in such a way 
that they are invested with additional vitalit 
and artistic worth. Details of scenery, mw f 
lighting, and bibliography have been 
out by an experienced and careful 


erties, 
worked 
hand.” 

+ Nation 127:552 N 21 ’28 70w 


Pittsburgh Mo Bul 34:11 F ’29 
St Louis 26:361 N 28 


“A fine portrayal of the job it is to watch 
over the sea, its wrecks, its ice-bergs, its ter- 
particular literary field are even more difficult 
to find. . . Catherine Reighard in her ‘Plays 
for People and Puppets’ takes stories that chil- 
dren have liked time out of mind and puts 
them on her puppet stage. There the children 
may meet in a new and vivid form their old 
friends Jack and the Beanstalk, Rumpelstilt- 
skin, Aladdin, and the to them less familiar 
Pierre Patelin.’’ Jack Crawford 

Sat R of Lit 5:667 F 9 '29 250w 
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Schultz 4:23 Sept. ’29, 4:92 Oct. ’29 

Scribner’s 4:4 Sept. ’20, 4:53 Oct. ’29 

Sully 4:26 Sept. ’29 

Union Library Association 4:23 Sept. ’29 

Verlag des Borsenveriens 4:48 Sept. ’29 

Webster’s Dictionary, See Merriam 

Wiley, Harvey W. 4:57 Oct. ’29 

Selections from Currier and Ives Lithographs, 1825-1869. 


The first time any such collection has been offered at a 
moderate price. 47 examples, Cloth, quarto, $10 net, heavy 
plate paper. 


WILLIAM ABBATT, Tarrytown, N. Y. 




















“H RH 
GLOOPASTE 


is surely splendid” 
—A LIBRARIAN 


“It is by far the best 
paste we have ever 
used” 

—A LIBRARIAN 


A Free Sample Tin of H R H GLOOPASTE will be sent with pleasure 
to the Librarian who has not yet become acquainted with it. A postal 


card will bring it to you. 


H R H GLOOPASTE is the finest paste we know for general book- 
mending and all ordinary office purposes. It holds tight, does not flake 


away after drying. 


From 30c. per pint to $1.50 per gallon 
THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. Inc., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











HMOLLISTON 


SPANOAONIE 


A Two-Tone Book Goth 


Effects never before attained 
with any binding material—a 
tone range from subdued rich- 
ness to bright contrasts. Span- 
o-tone in the heaviest quality 
has the strength and durability 
of the famous Library Buckram. 


No longer need library books 
be dressed in somber mono- 
tones. Nor is it necessa to 
—, Sennty for utility— 
Span-o-tone is a ha - 
bination of both. oo 


To appreciate Span-o-tone you 
must see samples—write for 


them today or 
vee y ask your book 


The HOLLISTON MILLS Fine. 
Norwood, Massachusetts 




















Our LIBRARY COVERS will meet 
with your approval 


Thousands of libraries, colleges and 
schools ARE using them for filing 
periodicals, thereby eliminating the cost 
of binding. 

Well constructed, Green Vellum fronts, 
and neat in appearance. 

Circular W showing sizes and prices will 
be sent on request. 


H. SCHULTZ @ COMPANY 
517-531 W. Superior St. Chicago, Ili. 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 
Entirely New - 14% eEpimion 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 







HERE has never been any-! 

thing like it—never anything 

even remotely approaching 
this magnificent new Fourteenth 
Edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Cast aside your old ideas 
of reference works and encyclopae- 
dias, for here is something new, dif- 
ferent, tremendously vital, alive. 


“An unprecedented achievement,” 
is the verdict of foremost critics, a 
verdict that is sweeping the country. This handsome bookcase table, made of 
“The most exciting book of 1929,” genuine Brown Mahogany, is included 
says Henry Seidel Canby. “The last with every set of the new Britannica. 
word in encyclopaedia perfection,” S 
says a well-known librarian. 




































‘ : vill marvelat this newevidence 
And so it goes, without a 7 a sane 
PMP y 9 sch J AN AMAZING WORK of modern printing efficiency. 
8 . - « In addition, you may own anv 
enjoy it immediately on one of the 
3,500 Contributors 35,000,000 Words easiest time payment plans ever 
The roster of contributors New from Cover to Cover || ‘¢vised. Adeposit of only $5 brings 
‘ 1 1l of th ‘ the complete set with its book- 
2 rac the eet | cast mare teen |e nals Set pwr Brom 
‘ 2,000,000 
world—3,500 from fifty dif- — Sane Fes Tee Saskees 
ferent countries. 15,000 Illustrations Learn about the new Britannica 
: Z while it is still possible to get a 
No university could pos- Nearly 500,000 | set from the first printing at the 
sess such a faculty, nowhere Index References ra; price oe now oc Send 
“ or our handsome new 56-page 
else can you find so com Remember — this is a new booklet containing numerous color 
plete a survey of the entire work! Only a small amount of plates, maps, etc., from the new 
record of human thought |} ‘ext;~ material, which could edition. 
and achievement. | has been y= from pre- | A free copy of this book is 
‘\ — f yours without the slightest obli- 
Unique in Human Interest gation. Use the handy coupon 
and Practical Value This new Britannica brings to below. 
every American home 
The new Britannica is notonly the limitless possibili- Se Sl a A MERE AS ee 





uniqueinscholarship.Itisunique ties of modern knowl- ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
in human interest and sheer edge. 342 Madison Avenue, New York City WT9-B2 | 


practical value. Please send me by return mail, without any 
: r 1 Astonishingly obligation on my part, your 56-page illustrated | 
The amazing richness of illus- L Price 
tration alone makes every subject aad 


booklet describing the new Fourteenth Edition 

of the Britannica together with full informa- ] 
easier and simpler to grasp, and Sy price of the new 
at the same time ten times more Britannica has been 


tion concerning bindings, low price offer, etc. 
Name 
interesting than ever before. fixed so low that you 





Address 


—_ l 
MAIL This Coupon TODAY |Lic======—====--l 
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Walter Lippmann 
Author of A Preface to Morals 


6¢— IBERTY,” Walter Lippmann says, 

“is not so much permission as it 
is the construction of a system of infor- 
mation independent of opinion.” This is 
a theory with which he set forth while 
yet in his youth which later developed 
into an outstanding trait of his character. 

Walter Lippmann was born on Sep- 
tember 23, 1889. After attending the 
private schools of New York City, he 
entered Harvard in 1906, where he de- 
voted most of his time to the study of 
philosophy and psychology. But regard- 
less how keen his psychological eye might 
have been, it could not have discovered 
the true depths of the political situation 
had he not had practical experience. In 
1912 he became secretary to Reverend 
George R. Lunn, Mayor of the City of 
Schenectady. The influence of this pe- 
riod and of his study of Freud is revealed 
in his book, A Preface to Politics, that 
he published at the early age of twenty- 
three. 

Mr. Lippmann became associate edi- 
tor of The New Republic, but this career 
was interrupted by the War. He went to 
Washington as assistant to Newton M. 
Baker, Secretary of War and in that 
capacity did constructive work for the 
Peace Conference. In 1919 he returned 
to resume his work at the New Republic. 
It was then that he published The Politi- 
cal Scene, shortly followed by Liberty 
and News. The latter booklet was called 
forth by his opposition to the injustice 
of the American press in distorting news 
concerning Russia. 

His liberalism, however, does not 
merge into radicalism. He does not be- 
lieve in the clear-sightedness or strength 
of the crowd. The crowd is ignorant and 
he does not assume that there is a cure 
for it. But “I assume merely that in 
spite of the public’s ignorance it can 
throw its weight on the side of reason 
and I try to show how it can defeat rea- 
sonable men,” he says. 

In 1921 he joined the editorial staff of 
the New York World. It was at this 
time, though the demands of his position 
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were strenuous, that he began working 
on his best known and most recent work, 
A Preface to Morals. Here he sets forth 
his belief that what is required for suc- 
cessful conduct in this modern society of 
ours is objectivity and loyalty to reality 
rather than to persons and desires. He 
contends, also, that both the intuition and 
the scientific knowledge of mankind go 
to prove that virtue is the means to hap- 
piness. 


——e———_ 


Mr. Symposium 

The persistence of the average clipping 
bureau is amazing. Dutton’s report 
that they have received such queer things 
in their time as requests to forward clip- 
pings to Samuel Johnson, Oscar Wilde, 
Jane Austen, etc., but the other day they 
were completely stumped by a request 
to forward a letter to Mr. A. Sympos- 
ium sent to him in their care. Being 
curious, they opened it and found a clip- 
ping of a review on God in the Modern 
W orld. 
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Make the 
Most of 
Book Week 


November 17-23, 1929 
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Gifts for Children’s 
Book-Shelves 


New 1929 edition revised 
by Book Evaluating Com- 
mittee, Section for Library 
Work with Children. About 
100 titles, with descriptive 
notes, grouped according to 
the age of children for whom 
books are suited. New cover 
illustration. 16p. 100 copies, 
$1.50; 250, $3.25; 500, $6; 
1000, $10. 
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Recent Children’s 
Books 


New 1929 edition. An 
annotated list of about 30 out- 
standing books of 1929 se- 
lected by Jessie Gay Van 
Cleve. Supplements “Gifts 
for Children’s Book-shelves”’ 
by emphasizing the newer 
titles. New cover illustration. 
4p. 100 copies, 90c; 500, 
$2.75; 1000, $4.50; 5000, 
$17. 





KE E K 








A Boy’s Book List 
A Girl’s Book List 


Companion lists, revised 
1928. Prepared by Book 
Evaluating Committee, Chil- 
dren’s Librarians Section of 
A.L.A. About 30 annotated 
titles in each. Attractive sil- 
Prices 
(assorted if desired) 100 
copies, $1.35; 500, $3.50; 
1000, $6; 5000, $19. 


houette decorations. 





American Library Association 


520 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Walter D. Edmonds 


Author of Rome Haul 


W ALTER D. EDMONDS, a youth 

of twenty-five, barely three years 
out of college, stepped into the literary 
limelight in the past year with a first 
novel, Rome Haul. 

Of Mr. Edmonds’ twenty-five sum- 
mers, all but one have been spent in up- 
state New York on a large farm in Boon- 
ville owned by his father, who also had a 
law practice in New York City. Slight 
of build for his years, Edmonds as a 
child preferred the company of older 
men and animals to boys of his own age. 
Consequently he disliked his winters at 
preparatory schools, which led, however, 
to an early and close companionship with 
books. 

His summers on the farm, neverthe- 
less, furnished the ideas for his stories. 
Growing up there, the people with whom 
he came in constant contact—their 
speech, the turns of their trade, and the 
habits of their minds—unconsciously 
became a part of him. Then he went to 
Harvard, where his literary career be- 
gan. “And,” he said, “for the first time 
in my life, I began to enjoy school.” 

During his Freshman and Sophomore 
years he contributed small poems and 
articles to The Harvard Advocate, of 
which he eventually became editor. It 
was while serving in this capacity that 
he won distinction of a sort by a num- 
ber in parody of The Dial, which was 
banned by Boston authorities. 

When he was a junior he took an ad- 
vanced composition course under Pro- 
fessor Copeland, and for one of the as- 
signed themes he wrote his first story 
of the canal country. The famous 
“Copey,” always alert to real talent, sent 
it of his own accord to Scribners’ Maga- 
zine, where it was accepted with enthu- 
siasm. 

Eventually Edmonds was persuaded 
by Professor Copeland and Mr. Ellery 
Sedgwick, the editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, to continue to write about the 
native folk whom he knew best. For the 
past three years his short stories have 
appeared regularlv in the leading maga- 
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zines of the country. One story won 
second prize in Harper’s Intercollegiate 
Competition in 1926, and another was 
reprinted in O’Brien’s Best Short Stories 
for 1928. It is Edmonds’ aim for the 
present, at any rate, to keep to this ter- 
ritory for his literary background. 

“My family,” says Edmonds, “looked 
upon this ‘literary spurt’ as an adolescent 
‘wild oat’ which they decided to let me 
get out of my system. They had wanted 
me to be a chemical engineer, and are still 
not thoroughly convinced as to the wis- 
dom of my choice.” 


Edmonds does not believe that experi- 
ence can be had through a conscious ef- 
fort to obtain it—not even to the extent 
of taking a cattle boat to Europe. To 
know people as they really are—which 
is life, Edmonds believes—one must live 
with them, and he feels that he can learn 
just as much by sitting at home in his 
Cambridge apartment as by wandering 
over the globe. 

It is not surprising to learn, therefore, 
that the sum of his travels has taken him 
no farther than to Washington, D. C., 
and for a summer in England. 
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THE PUTNAM 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


New York 


2 West 45th Street, just west of 5th Ave. 


20% 


Our business 
increased 


London 
24 Bedford Street, Strand 


during fiscal year 
just completed 


Reason: Excellent Service 
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Our LIBRARY COVERS will meet 
with your approval 


Thousands of libraries, colleges and 
schools ARE using them for filing 
periodicals, thereby eliminating the cost 
of binding. 


Well constructed, Green Vellum fronts, 
and neat in appearance. 


Circular W showing sizes and prices will 
be sent on request. 


H. SCHULTZ @ COMPANY 
517-531 W. Superior St. Chicago, IIl. 














LITERARISCHES ZENTRALBLATT 


FOR DEUTSCHLAND 
Literary Central News for Germany 


Founded by 
Professor FRIEDRICH ZARNCKE 
Now edited by the Deutsche Biicherei, at Leipzig 





80th Year. issued fortnightly. 1929. 





The most complete survey of GERMAN 
Literature, giving really accurate infor- 
mation about recent publications in all 
fields of science, i.e., .books, pamphlets 
and periodicals. 

a experts are engaged to report 
regularly in this review on _ specialist 
books in all branches of learning. Par- 
ticular stress is laid on giving thorough 
information about the vast amount of 
scholarly research contained in German 
periodicals. The advantage of the Lite- 
rarisches Zentralblatt consists in the fact 
that it arantees comprehensive and 
speedy information concerning new scien- 
tific, historical and literary publications. 
Each number, of about 40 a 4to, con- 
tains about 1200 titles of works in all 
fields of intellectual effort, accompanied 
by short descriptions. Its second part 
includes notes on Universities and other 
scientific institutions, Obituary, etc. 


Quarterly Subscription M. to. 
Free specimen copies on application to 
Verlag des Borsenvereins der 

Deutschen Buchhandler zu 

Leipzig. 
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Graham Greene 
Author of The Man Within 


G BRAHAM GREENE is but twenty- 
three, the son of Charles Henry 
Greene, retired head master of Berk- 
hamsted School, and the nephew of Sir 
W. Graham Greene, K. C. B. who was 
Permanent Secretary to the Admiralty 
during the greater part of the war. He 
is also the cousin of the present Dean 
of Lincoln and of Robert Louis Steven- 
son. 

Even before he went to Oxford he 
had begun to contribute prose, fantasies 
and verse to the Saturday Westminster, 
then edited by Naomi Royde-Smith. At 
Oxford he edited the Oxford Outlook, 
founded by Beverly Nichols, and had his 
verse published in Oxford Poetry. His 
first publication was a volume of verse 
called Babbling April in 1925. 

After coming down from Oxford 
young Graham worked for ten days on 
the staff of the British American Tobac- 
co Company and very nearly went to 
China. After that he became a sub- 
editor on the Nottingham Journal, the 
paper of which both Sir James Barrie 
and Cecil Roberts were editors. He 
threw this up in March, 1926, came to 
London and joined the staff of the 
Times, with which he has been connected 
ever since. 

Now Mr. Greene has sailed from Eng- 
land on a cruise to the Near East to visit 
Athens, Troy, Delos, and the ruins of 
Knossos in Crete. 

Nothing helps a young man with a 
wanderlust so much as publishers’ roy- 
alties, he says. And he hopes to be re- 
ceived more cordially in hotels than he 
was during school days when the ab- 
sence of funds forced him to satisfy his 
fondness for travel by barrel-organning 
his way through England disguised as a 
tramp. 

The Man Within achieved a success 
in England not frequently reached by 
first novels and was accorded praise by 
such critics as Walpole, Bennett, Dane 
and Priestly in terms ranging from “new 
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star” and “genuine discovery” to com- 
parisons with Treasure Island. The scene 
is laid in the period of the older novel 
and the story deals with the smuggling 
traffic ; but as to character it is described 
as being a psychological study of a cow- 
ard who justified himself in a flare of 
courage. The American publishers say 
that it has gone into several editions since 
its issuance here. 


——————— 


Not in the Agriculture Index 


A young woman went into a book 
store in the neighborhood of Washing- 
ton Square, New York, and said, “I’ve 
been in at least ten shops asking for a 
certain war book I want. I don’t know 
its title but it has something to do with 
agriculture.” The clerk in this store had 
sufficient acumen to know that his cus- 
tomer meant Farmer, Have You a 
Daughter Fair? 
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ANNOUNCEMENT-- 


THE SUPPLEMENT TO 
GRANGER’S INDEX TO POETRY AND RECITA- 
TIONS, 1919-1928,. is nearing completion. Librarians 
will be interested in this and also in the fact that a 
pre-publication price of $7.00 net, postpaid, is offered 
on orders received now; after publication the price will 
be advanced to $8.00 net, no discount. Send your 


order at once. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
333 E. Ontario Street - Chicago 














A work which every library will have to possess 


AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF THE 
CERAMIC INDUSTRIES 


by 
Alfred B. Searle of Sheffield, England 


in three volumes, fully illustrated, is in course of active publication and 
will be published as under: 


Volume _ I (A-E) on November Ist, 1929 
Volume II (F-O) in January 1930 
Volume III (P-Z) in March 1930 


The price of the complete set is £9-9-0 ($45) but for the convenience of 
subscribers each volume can be purchased as published. Send your order 
today for the complete set of three volumes and your remittance of 
£ 3-3-0 ($15) in payment of the first volume which will be sent by re- 
turn mail. A prospectus of the work containing specimen pages will be 
sent free on request. 


ERNEST BENN LIMITED aovvecte Hance, 154 Fleet St 
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Robert Frost 
Author of West Running Brook 


OBERT FROST was born in San 

Francisco on March 26, 1875. When 
he was but 10, his father died. This 
made it necessary for his mother to move 
to Lawrence, Massachusetts, where lived 
his grandfather. Robert Frost was put 
to school. Though he disliked gram- 
mar school, he managed to graduate in 
1892. High school he found more to his 
liking, but college, again, he found dis- 
tasteful. 

In 1895 he married Miss Elinor Mir- 
iam White. The gains from his poetry 
at that time were insufficient to support 
a family. Disappointed in his ambition 
to “be a poet,” his grandfather bought 
him a farm in Derry, New Hampshire. 
But the experiment was a failure. Mr. 
Frost was glad to sell the farm and go 
to England in 1912. 

His first two books—A Boy’s Will and 
North of Boston were published in Eng- 
land. The latter book won him a repu- 
tation as a promising poet. Thus he 
came to England as an unknown man 
and left it well on the road to fame. 
America welcomed him back enthusi- 
astically. He who had so rebelled against 
colleges in his youth became a part of 
college life, after he had gained his fame 
In 1921 the University of Michigan of- 
fered him a newly established fellowship 
in creative art. The following year he 
was again tendered the post because he 
had so won the esteem and friendship 
of both pupils and faculty. Before this 
expired, Amherst College asked him to 
join its reorganized staff. He liked 
teaching and it helped him financially, 
but it interfered with his writing poetry. 
As he himself said, “It takes me two 
days to unscrew and two days to screw 
up again.” 

In 1923 he published his first collec- 
tion in seven years. It was named, New 
Hampshire, a Poem with Notes and 
Grace Notes. 

His works won him many prizes, the 
chief of them being his election in 1922 
as an honorary member of the P.E.N. 
Club, together with Thomas Hardy, Bar- 
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rie, Anatol France, Romain Rolland and 
Selma Lagerlof. Two years later he won 
the Pulitzer Prize. 

Mr. Frost’s main distinction is his abil- 
ity to talk of his neighbors in an artistic 
manner, making of what could be mere 
gossip, a creation; and of what could be 
mere local incidents, universal truths. 

His latest and most popular book is 
West Running Brook. 





A Pedagogue Applauds 

“There is no profession in history that has 
made, in so short a space of time, so important 
and so significant an advance as has the li- 
brary profession of the United States under 
the guidance of the A.L.A. It has revived 
its schools. It has in a sense, standardized, 
helped along, and improved the schools. It 
is training its members, and it is making them 
realize what the fundamental purpose of the 
library in our country is, the extension of 
education to all the people by the means, that. 
somehow or other seems the means best cal- 
culated to do that.”—Dean William F. Russell 
of Teachers College, Columbia, University 
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Elmer Rice 














L ee 
LMER RICE was born in New York 


City in 1892. He is a self-con- 
fessed New Yorker, one of the few 
playwrights about whom this can be 
justly said, and was graduated with high 
honors from the New York Law School. 
His first play was On Trial, which was 
produced in 1914, while he was still a 
student at Columbia University. He 
was for a time associated with the 
Morningside Players and other amateur 
organizations. For some years after the 
production of On Trial, he wrote plays 
either alone or in collaboration. In 1921, 
together with Hatcher Hughes, he wrote 
Wake Up, Jonathan, which was pro- 
duced by Mrs. Fiske. 

In 1923 came one of his best known 
successes, The Adding Machine, which 
has been acted in England ard several 
countries on the Continent, as well as 
by the Theater Guild in New York. 

In 1924, he wrote, with Dorothy Park- 
er, Close Harmony, which successfully 
toured on the road under the title of 
The Lady Next Door. With Philip 
Barry, he wrote Cock Robin, a success- 
ful mystery play produced in 1927. 

Then came Srecet Scene, which 
as almost everyone knows, won the 
Pulitzer Prize as the outstanding drama 
of the past season. And it still marches 
along, not merrily but realistically, on 

















Now Ready 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 

(Handbook Series II, Vol. 6) 

Compiled by Juti E. JOHNSEN 
Ixxxiv, 546p. $2.40 


A MONG the subjects discussed, pro 
and con, are the army, navy, 
military training, military and naval 
aviation, the economic side of defense, 
industrial mobilization, the proposed 
universal draft, legislative prepared- 
ness, a department of defense, chemical 
preparedness, the submarine, and dis- 
armament. 


At the selected material is post 
war and largely post Washington 
Conference. 


HE needs of debaters have been 

kept in mind in the compilation. 
A large bibliography, grouped by sub- 
ject, is included, and many references 
are followed by classifying marks. 
The volume will also be of interest to 
the increasingly large classes of readers 
interested in this national problem. 


H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
958 University Avenue New York City 




















The Tardy Employee 
How to cope with the resulting economic 
waste is only one of the personnel problems 
treated scientifically by Daniel Bloomfield in 
Problems in Personnel Management 
“Sufficient detail to be helpful."—Management 
“Source book for personnel workers.” 

—Administration 
“Practical Charts.” 
Price $3.50 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
958 University Ave. New York 




















the New York stage where it opened 
last January. 

From the symbolism of The Adding 
Machine to the stark realism of Street 
Scene to the extravagant farce of See 
Naples and Die, his latest play which is 
now on view on Broadway, is a range of 
versatility not too frequently equalled. 
See Naples and Die is said to have been 
written by Mr. Rice for his own pleasure 
at a time when he was recovering from 
an illness and when Street Scene was 
going begging for a producer. 
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When “Mark Twain” wrote “Huckleberry Finn” 


SINCE the days when “Mark Twain” 

wrote “Huckleberry Finn,” The 
Globe-Wernicke Company has been suc- 
cessfully engaged in the manufacture of 
various types of office equipment, sup- 
plies and furniture. During this half 
century, the Company has gained an en- 
viable reputation for the quality, con- 
struction, appearance and durability of 
its products. 


Many of the older generation remember 
having seen—perhaps having used— 
“Globe-Wernicke Elastic Bookcases” in 
the early eighties, when the sectional 
bookcase was first coming into popu- 
larity. 


Sectional bookcases were first manufac- 
tured and introduced by The Globe- 
Wernicke Company, and today this Com- 
pany is far in the lead in manufacturing 
and filling the demand for them. 


There are craftsmen working diligently 
in the cabinet rooms of The Globe- 
Wernicke Company at present whose 
period of continuous service dates back 
to the days of “Huckleberry Finn.” Many 
of these highly competent and valued 
employees have sons and, in a few in- 
stances, grandsons, who have been 
reared in this same atmosphere of 
craftsmanship in wood. Today, these 
younger men are working side by side 
with their forebears—carrying on the 
family heritage—the art of designing 
and producing the finest cabinet work 
and wood products in existence. 


With this background, The Globe-Wer- 
nicke Company has kept abreast of the 
times. Its buildings and machinery are 
of the highest and most modern types. 
Its resources and facilities for obtaining 
choice raw materials are unexcelled. Its 
designing engineers are the best to be ob- 
tained. The Company’s progressive 
spirit is evidenced by the fact that today 
thousands of the finest radio cabinets are 
being manufactured in the Globe-Wer- 
nicke cabinet rooms. 


The manufacture of Wood Library 
Equipment came to The Globe-Wernicke 
Company by the natural process of evo- 
lution. Having introduced the sectional 
bookcase so many years ago to protect 
home libraries, make the books acces- 
sible and add charm to the home, this 
Company, when the demand arose for 
storing books in public and school libra- 
ries, logically followed the natural trend 
and continued to hold its leadership in 
the manufacture of equipment for such 
institutions. 

Therefore, at present, with over forty 
acres of floor space and ideal manufac- 
turing facilities, The Globe-Wernicke 
Company devotes considerable of its 
energies to the manufacture of a com- 
plete line of Wood Library Equipment. 


In the design, construction and finish of 
this furniture it epitomizes all the years 
of experience—all the ideals—cherished 
by Globe-Wernicke craftsmen. From the 
forest to the reading room—whether the 
wood be walnut, mahogany, oak, gum, 
maple or birch—whether the design be 
standard, Colonial, period or modernis- 
tic—no expense is spared in the manu- 
facture of Library Equipment of rare 
excellence. 


Such important details, among others, as 
the drying, mill work, joining, veneering, 
sanding, varnishing and final finish by 
hand rubbing, in the Globe-Wernicke fac- 
tories are brought to a high state of per- 
fection. These make for enduring satis- 
faction in the finished product. 


Just what constitutes the proper furni- 
ture for your library and its best ar- 
rangement? After a conference and 
careful consideration, Globe-Wernicke 
library planning experts will be prepared 
to make authoritative recommendations 
to you without charge or obligation. 
Apply to your nearest Authorized Globe- 
Wernicke Dealer or communicate with 
the factories at Cincinnati. Write for 
copy of new Globe-Wernicke Library 
Equipment Catalog. 


Globe Weenicke 


CINCINNATI 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
SVEND DAHL GEORG SCHNEIDER 
Geschichte des Buches Handbuch der Bibliographie 
(Booklore) (Handbook of Bibliography) 
One volume <" a = + 248 8vo volume in full cloth. XVI, 544 pages. 
es oe a Third edition. Rm 16.- 
KARL W. HIERSEMANN, PUBLISHER, KOENIGSTRASSE 29, LEIPZIG 
“A New Experience in Service” 
“If all firms would give such efficient service, 
it would be a greater pleasure to do business.” 
An Engineer. 
; : Bought 
Back Numbers of Periodicals {ssf 
Over 1,000,000 copies of odd numbers in addition 
to Volumes and Sets in Stock regularly 
Catalog sent upon request 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Ave. New York City 
LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS|| L!IBRARIAD pegs 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, etc. 
Both for Schools and Self Instruction 
Artistic Wall Charts for Object Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 








30 W. 34th St., bet. Sth Ave. & Broadway, N. Y. 





AS SPECIALISTS 


We are able to pay you the best prices for 

on finance, economics, investment, 
speculation, accounting, etc. When you buy 
a lot, send us a list of the items in our line. 


DIXIE BUSINESS BOOK SHOP 
140 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 


Enroll with us. Notify us of any 


We have many vacancies on your 
good positions library staff. his 
available. service free. 


Dept. D 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


Windsor, Connecticut 


MEDICAL AND CHEMICAL 
RESEARCH PERIODICALS 
FOR SALE 


Complete sets, odd volumes and back issues. 
Please send us list of desiderata. We buy 
Scientific Magazines. 

B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. 
29 East 21st St. New York 








| Cooperative 
Periodicals Exchange 


Over 1,000,000 copies of odd numbers ot 
3,000 periodicals carried in stock arly. 

dus your want lists and lists o dupii. 
cates. 


Your Clearing House 





Out-of-Print Books and 
Books on Special Subjects 


promptly and reasonably supplied from our own 

stock, or diligently search for and reported 

free of charge. We ry 

CHOICE STOCK OF SECOND HAND BOOKS 

in all de tments of Art, Science, and Liter- 

ature an poy. particular attention to the wants 
of Public, University and Special Libraries 


Correspondence Solicited 


The H. W. Wilson Company DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Inc. 
958 University Ave New York Ci 66 Fifth Avenue New York City 
| ty Ave., ew York City Telephone: Algonquin 7880-7681 Open Evenings 








Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 
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Henry Handel Richardson 


Author of Ultima Thule 


% HE story of the woman whose pen- 

name is Henry Handel Richardson 
is a remarkable chapter of modern liter- 
ary history. With her as with Joseph 
Conrad the integrity of the artist has 
triumphed, after twenty years of perse- 
verance. 

Born in Melbourne, and educated at 
the chief woman’s college there, she drew 
on her early days for those master 
touches of realism which make the back- 
ground of Richard Mahony’s life, in U/- 
tima Thule, so vivid. From her school 
days she drew the material for The Get- 
ting of Wisdom, a slighter book, pub- 
lished in 1910. Gerald Gould described 
it in his Survey of the English Novel as 
being “the best of contemporary school 
stories.” 


Leipzig was the next move in her life. 
Unusual ability at the piano pointed that 
way to fame, and for over three years 
she worked, only to face the final, bitter 
decision that she could never reach the 
top of the tree. 

She threw it all up, and settled in Lon- 
don. But the three years were not 
wasted, for it was from the knowledge 
of student life in the great musical capi- 
tal that Maurice Guest (1908) was built. 
The book made her many valuable 
friends. It was praised by John Mase- 
field, Carl Van Vechten, Ernest New- 
man and Robert Hichens; but it never 
attained wide popularity (although it 
never passed into the oblivion of the 
out-of-print, either); its fame slowly 
spread and every now and then a new 
edition has been required. 

Meanwhile Henry Handel Richardson 
wrote three other novels, taking her time, 
writing only an average of one novel 
every four years, never deserting her own 
particular genius and writing to please 
nothing but her own exacting, artistic 
conscience. Her first two of this pro- 
jected trilogy of three novels, each com- 
plete in itself, like Maurice Guest met 
with critical admiration—and small sales. 
Perhaps it was her artistic conscience 
that was ahead of her time; for she was 

















HENRY HANDEL RICHARDSON 


writing with an uncompromising realism 
which the general public did not begin 
to appreciate until long after the world 
war. 

There was no particular reason to sup- 
pose that the publication of Ultima 
Thule would bring so dramatic a change. 
Nevertheless it jumped into popular suc- 
cess. The English publishers issued a 
small edition. It was sold on publication 
day. A reprinting was rushed through 
the presses; and then reviews began to 
appear, hailing Henry Handel Richard- 
son as a genius. 

In America too, the reading public re- 
sponded. Simultaneous American pub- 
lication of the first two volumes of the 
trilogy which Ultima Thule concludes is 
announced for early Spring. They are, 
in order of their original appearance, 
Octavia Felix and The Way Home. 


* Se inh yaa pie 











